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A DRAWN GAME. | 


BY BASIL, 
AUTHOR OF “ LOVE THE DEBT," ETC. 
— 


CHAPTER I. ORPHANAGE. 


“ T SHALL telegraph to her brother,” said 
Dr. Grice with his usual brusque decision. 
‘No use,” answered Mrs. Pybus, the 
curate’s wife, with a despondent shake of 
the head. 
+ “ Bat she has no other near relation.” 
“None ; none at least that I know of.” 
“ Then I shall telegraph to him. He must 
come sooner or later, and unless he comes 
, at once he’ll not see her alive.” 
“Ts it so near?” 
“Yes, thank God,” replied the doctor 
with startling fervour, turning his back as 
| he said it upon Mrs. Pybus, to lean his 
elbow on the mantelpiece, his head on his 
) hand, and to look through a mist into the 
| fire. ‘“ What good can such agony do a 
t woman whois already an angel ?” he asked 
sharply after a pause, turning upon Mrs. 
Pybus as though, being the curate’s wife, 
| she was officially an ‘“ advocatus diaboli,” 
} “Tt has shown you an angel, doctor.” 
* Me! I’m not worth a pain in her little 
If it wasn’t 
Here he was interrupted by the sudden 
entry of the nurse, who cried breathlessly : 











“ Eh, doctor! thank God. I was afeared 
} you had goan. Ye maun come up at once.” 

“Going?” 

. Going daft, aw reckon. Eh! but shoo 
has flayed me, ye mind.” 

The doctor hurried back to his patient 
whom he had left a minute since too weak 
to speak. She had striven to thank him 


ff for all his goodness, but could only press 


with trembling fingers the hand she had 
tried in vain to raise to her lips. He had 








| been very kind to her, but he would have 


been kind to saya, 1 and angen would 


have been kind to her. The shock of her 
husband’s death in a collision had brought 
on premature confinement, and since the 
birth of her child, three weeks before, she 
had suffered always cruelly, and at times 
terribly. For the last- few hours she had 
been easier, but it was still a pain to her to 
move, to speak, to breathe ; pain dogged 
her even in sleep, her very dreams were a 
dim pain. But more pathetic than her 
suffering was her sweet patience, and the 
self-forgetfulness which made her think 
less of her own pain than of the trouble 
it gave others. For her suffering did 
not make her so long for death as the 
sense of the burden her broken life 
was to those on whom she had no claim, 
and whom she could never now repay— 
Mrs. Pybus, who sat up night after night 
with her, and Dr. Grice, who seemed always 
at her bedside. 

The doctor, hurrying back to her room, 
was arrested at her door by the sight of 
her, who but now had barely strength to 
breathe, sitting up and crying in a strong 
voice of agony : 

“My baby! Give it to me. 

Give it to me!” 
The doctor turned angrily upon the 
nurse : 

“ You told her?” 

“No;God told me. Give it to me!” 
| imperiously, and then beseechingly, “ Give § 

it to me!” 

| The doctor, after a pause of meee’ 
nodded to the nurse, who left the room, 

followed by the mother’s eyes, which | 
fastened then on the doorway with a\j 
greedy impatience for her return. The } 
doctor watched her with a troubled face. } 
He had taken a great responsibility upon 

himself in vain. “For some days after her 

child’s birth, Mrs. Guard had been un-} 
conscious of it and of everything, and even 


It’s alive. 
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when consciousness began to dawn she at 
first clean forgot both the occasion and the 
cause of her illness. Slowly both came back 
to her in this order—first, her husband’s 
death, and then her confinement. The 
baby? It was dead, she knew. It must 
have been dead. Yet for a time she could 
not bring herself to ask the question and 
face the certainty. When at last she asked 
it in a faltering voice, the doctor was ready 
with his equivocation. 

He shcok his head. The child was alive, 
and promised to live, but the doctor felt 
that the mother’s bodily agony would be 
as nothing to her mental anguish, if she 
knew that she was leaving her baby with- 
out a friend, home, or hope in the wide 
world. She had a brother, it is true, but 
whenever a hope of help from him was 
suggested she had always shaken her 
head with decisive despair. Therefore the 
doctor held it best to let her think that her 
baby had gone before her. But now this 
dream, which she took for an inspiration, 
had come to surprise the doctor into an 
implicit admission that her baby lived. It 
was an intensely vivid dream, in which she 
saw her husband crushed under the wreck 
of a railway carriage, yet holding high in 
his arms, out of danger, and towards her, 
their baby ; while the doctor tried to hush 
its screams and hide it from her. 

Then the dream faded like a dissolving 
view into a new phase, in which it was the 
doctor who held the baby in his arms high 
out of her reach, protesting that it was dead 
and must be buried, though she could see 
plainly life beating in its little breast. 

When the doctor entered she was still 
dreaming, awake—for the mind, like the 
eye, takes a time to get used to sudden 
light—and in a minute or two more she 
might have thought nothing of her night- 
mare, if the doctor had not been surprised 
into sending the nurse for the child.. 

The doctor was more than surprised— 
he was amazed—to see this gentle creature, 
who a minute since had only life enough 
left for pain to feed on, now keeping weak- 
ness, pain, and death at bay with the spirit 
of a lioness robbed of her whelps. What 
was he to say to her? He could say 
nothing to her, for to explain would be to 
suggest the trouble he would have spared 
her. But he was not put on his defence. 
In fact he was altogether forgotten. All 
was forgotten but the child for whom she 
waited with parted lips and straining eyes, 
and a heart parched with thirst. The 
doctor piled up the pillows behind her as a 








support, but she bent forward from them 
as she heard the returning footsteps of the 
nurse, 

When the baby was brought she would 
have it in her wasted arms and at her 
breast, where she devoured it with kisses, 
as she bent over it, as unconscious of all 
else as the infant itself. Unconscious even 
of death, which crept upon her as insensibly 
as night on the bright sunset of a day of 
clouds. 

When it came, and it soon came, she 
seemed but to bend a little farther forward 
over her baby, like a flower which the wind 
passes over, and it is gone, and its place 
knows it no more. 

“She has fainted!” 
Pybus. 

The doctor shook his head as he re- 
arranged the pillows, and then lifted the 
body reverently back till the head rested 
on them. The baby, clutched tightly in 
her arms, lay placidly happy; its little 
clenched hand indenting her breast, its 
lips, rosy against its marble whiteness, 
trying still to draw life from that frozen 
fount. It was an ominous, no less than a 
piteous sight to the doctor, who saw in it a 
picture of how cold a mother the world 
would be to the orphan. 

Having with some difficulty taken the 
erying child from the locked arms and 
handed it to the nurse, he beckoned Mrs. 
Pybus to a consultation downstairs. The 
result of the consultation was not only a 
telegram, but a moving letter addressed 
to “James Tuck, Esq., The Keep, Kings- 
ford.” 

The letter was acknowledged by a curt 
announcement of Mr. Tuck’s intention to 
attend the funeral. 

Mr. Tuck, Mrs. Guard’s brother and only 
near relation, was an old bachelor, and an 
old bachelor is naturally, though not neces- 
sarily, selfish. Our affections, like our 
muscles, need exercise to strengthen them, 
and the milk of human kindness, like other 
milk, runs dry if it be not drawn upon. A 
man, therefore, who has no love to spare 
to begin with—as is the presumption with 
an old bachelor—is little likely to have 
much to give away after years of solitude. 

Mr. Tuck, after years of solitude, reigned 
alone in his own heart. His self-love, like 
an Eastern despot, had extirpated all com- 
petitors—‘ Killed the flock of all affections 
else, till liver, brain, and heart were all 
supplied with one self-king.” He con- 
templated the world as Narcissus the 
fountain, to see himself only wherever 
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he looked ; he was interested in nothing 
and no one that did not hold, as ’twere, the 
mirror up to himself. And he expected 
everyone to hold the mirror up to 
himself. In this alone was he generous 
—in crediting others with a generosity 
of which he was himself devoid. He 
would expect you, if you were but just 
introduced to him, to think, talk, and hear 
of nothing but his concerns or his disorders. 
For, after the manner of old bachelors, he 
thought too much about his health to be 
healthy. Since what is said of happiness 
is true of health: “On droit étre heureux 
sans trop penser 4 l’étre.” In this, as in 
most things, Mr. Tuck was an old woman, 
and might, indeed, have been his own 
grandmother, so affectionately fidgety was 
he in his care for himself. 

On the morning of the funeral Mr. 
Tuck, who had stayed overnight at an 
hotel, set out for his sister’s house. He 
was perturbed in spirit. His sister’s death 
was a terrible shock to him. No doubt 
she had died of a complaint of which he 
was little likely to die himself, and she 
would write him henceforth no more 
begging letters. But there was this baby ! 
Begging letters might be burked, but. this 
| baby—what was to be done with it? He 
knew too well that the child had no known 
near relative but himself. As to its father’s 
family, no one knew who, or what, or 
where they were. It was monstrous that 
he should be saddled with it, and yet to 
whom else would it fall? Thus meditating, 
Mr. Tuck reached his sister’s house, and 
there had his thoughts turned for the 
moment into another channel. He stood 
transfixed in the hall of the house. It was 
expensively —extravagantly—furnished. 

The late Mr. Guard was sumptuous as a 
minor who is to come into untold wealth at 
his majority. Being the most sanguine 
of men, Mr. Guard was always on the 
brink of coming in for untold wealth as 
the result of his latest speculation, and dis- 
counted the certainty. Accordingly, Mr. 
Tuck was transfixed at the sight of such 
costly old oak and old china as he would 
never dream of buying himself. He thought 
with righteous rage of the few pounds he 
had once or twice sent his sister—flinging 
them to her as sportive youth fling red-hot 
coppers to beggars, blistering the hands 
they bless. The sight of such extravagance 
steeled him against the pity which might 
otherwise have cried out “like a naked 
new-born babe ” in his heart, as he looked 
down on his sister’s still face, where even 





death could not smooth away the lines of 
trouble on the brow, and of sweet endurance 
about the lips. She was but twenty-six,’ 
and had been married for but a short time 
to a husband who worshipped her ; yet the 
misery of the money anxieties, and other 
troubles of her married life, made her look 
more than the age of her brother, who was 
her senior by seventeen years. 

Mr. Tuck himself was so struck by the 
aged look in her face, that he began to fear 
her confinement was not the sole cause of 
her death. She must have been ill for 
years of some family complaint, perhaps. 
He looked at himself in the glass; he was re- 
assured. He was bald, and wore spectacles, 
but ctherwise he was sure he didn’t look 
as worn as his sister. As he stood alone 
by the corpse of his only near relation, he 
felt the want of a friend to tell him candidly 
if he thought him looking ill and old. 
At this moment Dr. Grice opportunely 
entered. 

“Mr, Tuck?” Mr, Tuck bowed. 
Dr. Grice.” 

“JT have to thank you for your letter 
about my poor sister, Dr. Grice.” 

“‘T got your acknowledgment,” said the 
doctor dryly. 

Mr. Tuck was too much engrossed with 
his own distressing thoughts to notice the 
doctor’s repelling manner. 

“My sister suffered a great deal, you 
said, Dr. Grice ?” 

The doctor was surprised and encouraged 
by the feeling expressed in the tone of the 
question. He began to hope better things 
for the baby. 

“Terribly, my dear sir, terribly. I’ve 
never seen anyone suffer so terribly, or 
bear it so well.” 

“Was there any family weakness, or 
consumptive tendency, or anything of that 
kind, doctor?” in a faltering voice. 

Phew! The doctor had been too often 
pumped for gratuitous advice not to see 
the bearing of Mr. Tuck’s question. Besides, 
he took the measure of his man in a 
moment. 

“Do you mean did she die of anything 
from which you are likely to suffer?” he 
asked sharply. 

Mr. Tuck, though taken a little aback 
by the tone of the question, answered : 

** Well, yes, I was thinking of that, too.” 

“ My dear sir, women of your age are 
past the danger,” turning his back con- 
temptuously upon the confounded Mr. 
Tuck, and so accenting the insult. The 
doctor was as caustic of tongue as he was 
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kind of heart. He owed Mr. Tuck a rap 
for his acknowledgment, which was little 
short of insolent, of his kindly letter, and 
in the reaction of his disgust at finding 
that Mr. Tuck’s fine feeling was all for 
himself, he hit out harder than he meant. 
Certainly Mr. Tuck was an old woman, 
and even an old woman of the heartless 
species ; but the doctor felt that he ought 
not to have told him so over the dead 
body of his dear friend, and probably to 
the prejudice of the prospects of her child. 
This was the extent of the doctor’s remorse, 
awakened on his turning from Mr. Tuck, 
at sight of the still face which looked 
anxious even in death. 

However, there was no way now of 
recalling his caustic speech, and no oppor- 
tunity either, for the few friends who 
had been asked to the funeral began to 
assemble. And even Mr. Tuck forgot for 
the moment the doctor’s revolting rude- 
ness at sight of one of the mourners—the 
baby. 

It is a matter almost of religion amongst 
the poor, to show little children the ghastly 
and perhaps discoloured face of a parent 
at the last moment before the closing of 
the coffin, to give them such a happy 
impression of the dead and of death as 
will last them till their own tum 
comes. And though the baby was too 
young to benefit by the rite, the nurse was 
not going to forego the form. Besides, 
the presence of the unconscious orphan 
would heighten the pathos of the funeral, 
and attract all eyes to the nurse in her 
new mourning. Accordingly Mrs. Kellett 
stalked solemnly in, and held the child 
over the coffin close to the face of the 
dead. It would have struggled out of her 
arms, perhaps with some vague recollec- 
tion or recognition of the face which had 
bent over it a few days before, if the 
nurse had not withdrawn it, not without 
difficulty ; for it had grasped the shroud 
with the spasmodic clutch of a baby—no 
easy thing to unclasp. Of course the child 
cried, and its cries affected more or less 
the few mourners, and Mr. Tuck not least. 
To have this thing in the house with him 
—the very thought was horrible. He 
glared at it through his spectacles as at a 
young cobra, with mingled rage and terror. 
Dr. Grice, quick to see and construe his 
emotion, promptly ordered the nurse away, 
and Mr. Tuck had time to regain his com- 
posure before the funeral set forth. 

Upon his return from it with the doctor, 


pressible Mrs. Kellett with her gruesome 


burden. She was proud of the baby, as 
she was proud of her mourning, as some- 
thing that set herself off to advantage, and 
did her credit too. 

“Feel t’weight on it, sir,” trying to 
thrust the pulpy mass into Mr. Tuck’s 
arms almost before he had carefully gained 
the ground from the mourning-coach. 

Mr. Tuck recoiled in disgust. 

“ What is it?” he asked in a tone of 
despair, referring to its sex. 

“Tf it’s an aance it’s a stane when it’s 
stark,” answered Mrs. Kellett, referring to 
its weight; ‘‘eh, bless its bonny face! 
And it’s a bit like you, too, sir,” looking 
with her head critically on one side from 
the baby to its uncle. 

“ Ay, he’s a big baby,” said the doctor 
innocently, and as though assenting rather 
to the first than the last of Mrs. Kellett’s 
remarks, It was characteristic of Mr. 
Tuck—the vainest of men—that he looked 
now with some interest into the child’s 
face to find the likeness Mrs. Kellett 
discerned. He was anxious to get even a 
hint of Mrs. Kellett’s impression of 
his personal appearance. ut only an 
expert could find a decided feature in so 
young a baby’s face, so that Mr. Tuck 
could not read reflected there Mrs, Kellett’s 
opinion of his own appearance. 

“Is it a boy ?” he asked. 

‘“‘ For sewer it’s a boy,” as if his sex also 
was to her credit, “ and as false as false.” 

This striking encomium meant merely 
that the child was precocious. In the 
West Riding, an idiot is “an innocent,” 
and a sharp child ‘ffalse.” It will be 
seen that Mrs. Kellett was not a profes- 
sional nurse ; but a poor woman who had 
been pressed into the service on an un- 
expected emergency; and no one outside 
the West Riding can have an idea of the 
immense favour she conferred by her 
charge of the child, at exorbitant wages. 
Meanwhile Mr. Tuck was glaring at the 
baby with a mixed expression of disgust 
and despair. 

“ Tt has not the least claim upon me,” at 
last he broke out with; “I can’t take 
charge of it.” 

The doctor’s heart was hot within him, 
but he kept a discreet silence. He had a 
suggestion to make, but this was not the 
moment to make it. Mr. Tuck was, as 
the doctor suggested, a big baby, and must 
run with his cut finger to the first person 
at hand—even if he was as unpromising a 





however, there at the door was the irre- 


refuge as this bearish doctor. After a 
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pause, therefore, he turned to Dr. Grice to 
ask with helpless querulousness : 

“ How can I bring it up?” 

Mrs. Kellett, not without an eye to 
her own interest, was ready with a sug- 
gestion, and thought this the moment to 
make it. 

“‘ Aw’m nowt agen takin’ the puir bairn 
mysen, as it’s an orphan and has nobbody 
to look till it. Aw couldn’t bide its being 
browt up wi bottle—aw’m sewer aw 
couldn't.” 

The wrath died out of Mr. Tuck’s eye. 
He beamed now upon Mrs, Kellett. The 
good woman had shown him a happy 
escape out of his trouble. 

But here the doctor, who had been 
regarding the pair with a cynical grin, 
blew away Mr. Tuck’s castle in the air with 
a breath. 

“ How much?” he asked, turning sharply 
upon the beneficent Mrs. Kellett. 

“A paand a week,” she answered 
promptly, thinking herself—as indeed she 
always and everywhere thought herself— 
indispensable. 

Mr. Tuck turned from her impatiently 
towards the doctor, whom he invited to enter 
the house. The doctor, however, knew better 
than to accept the invitation. 

Mr. Tuck, who could never contain him- 
self, had spoken, on returning from the 
funeral, with exceeding bitterness of Mr. 
Guard’s extravagance as shown in the 
furniture of the house; therefore the 
doctor thought the house the worst place in 
the world to broach his schemes in. 

“Thank you, I haven’t time, Mr. Tuck. 
Nurse, time that child was asleep. Take 
it in.” Exit nurse, ‘“ You were saying 
you didn’t know what to do with the 
child,” turning to Mr. Tuck with an exag- 
geration of his usual brusque manner. He 
didn’t wish Mr. Tuck to doubt the dis- 
interestedness of his advice. 

“T don’t see why I should be saddled 
with it at all,” petulantly. 

“But you are saddled with it, my dear 
sir—you are saddled with it. Can't 
send it to the workhouse, you know, or a 
baby-farm, or a baby-farmer, like that 
woman. Stay! Let me see. There’s 
Mrs. Pybus.” Here the doctor paused, 
plunged apparently in thought. “ Yes, 
she’s childless, and she’s poor, and would 
take it for littlek—the very thing! A 
clergyman’s wife. No baby-farm scandal. 
And yet she wouldn’t want more than that 
baby-farmer, I dare say—not at first. Ican 
spare ten minutes, Mr. Tuck, if you’d like 





to see her,” taking out his watch to pre- 
cipitate the decision. 

Here was a breathless proposal! But if 
Mr. Tuck hesitated he was lost. The 
doctor would have left him—the most 
helpless of grown men—alone with that 
baby and that nurse. The baby’s fate was 
decided. 





LIFE IN THE FOREST.* 

I Am revelling in all the delights of a 
summerin the Californian forests—rejoicing 
in a climate of unvarying perfection, where 
each succeeding day repeats the glory of 
the last, and where week follows week 
without one rainy day. Even an occasional 
shower is so great a rarity as to be a marked 
event, and by no means welcome to the 
farmer whose crops are ripening on the 
dusty plains, yet a refreshment and a boon 
to the drooping flowers and to the thirsty 
pastures, 

But these glorious forests seem to crave 
no such Heaven-sent showers. At noon- 
tide, on the brightest summer day, their 
shadowy depths are cool, and still, and 
fragrant ; and rays of golden sunlight gleam 
through the topmost boughs of dark pines, 
to fall in mellow radiance on the green 
undergrowth of hazels and rank grasses. 

To me this free life in the forest is full 
of delight. I generally breakfast at day- 
break, then start for the day, carrying 
luncheon and a bottle of rich, creamy milk, 
which I hide in some lovely nook to which 
I can find my way back at my leisure, and, 
meanwhile, go off exploring. Not, however, 
without keeping my eyes open, for there 
are a good many rattlesnakes about, and I 
have found myself in unpleasantly close 
quarters with several, especially one which 
was curled up under a tree where I had 
hidden my sketching gear. They are an 
ever-present reality, and we need to tread 
carefully, lest what appears to be only a 
fallen stick should prove a deadly foe. 
Sometimes as I sit alone sketching, I hear 
a slight rustle, like that of a withered leaf. 
It may prove to be only an innocent mouse, 
but sometimes it is the rattle of the hateful 
snake, in whose favour I must say that he 
invariably tries to glide away as fast as he 
can the moment he sees a human being. 

Sometimes I arrest his flight by throwing 
at him a small cone or bit of gravel, taking 
good care never to get too near—that is to 
say, within springing distance. The snakes 





* ALL THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 32, 
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I see are generally about a yard in length, 
so they could spring about six feet. 
Allow eight feet for safety, and then fling 
the gravel. The snake instantly stops, 
curls himself up tight, and prepares for 
action, offensive and defensive. Rearing 
his ugly flat head to about a foot from the 
ground, he slowly moves it to and fro,keenly 
watching the movements of the enemy ; 
and thus he remains on guard, till the foe 
passes on her way—at least Ican answer for 
one who does so, for I confess that a certain 
latent fear combines with my natural anti- 
pathy against killing any creature larger 
than a cockroach, which last is a work of 
necessity and self-defence. So no rattle- 
snake has suffered at my hands. 

I do think the snakes get the worst of 
it, for I can’t hear that anyone has ever 
been bitten by one in this neighbourhood, 
whereas few days pass without several 
being killed by exploring parties, who 
bring back their rattles as trophies. The 
rattle varies from one to two and a half 
inches in length, by half an inch wide. It 


consists of several semi-transparent plates 
like bits of gristle, one of which is added 
every year, so that a patriarchal snake may 
have ten or twelve links, 


I cannot understand why there should be 
so many more in this western part of 
California than in the Rocky Mountains, 
where one observant sportsman tells me 
that he has never seen any. And another 
who lived in the mountains for eighteen 
months only saw one, which had wriggled 
itself up to a height of ten thousand 
feet. 

I do not scruple to confess that a dread 
of these noxious reptiles is the one great 
drawback which would to me destroy much 
of the pleasure of camping out, which 
otherwise does seem to be avery delightful 
form of forest life here. The people who 
come from the burning dusty plains, are so 
accustomed to snakesinnumerable, that they 
tell us that those they find here are too 
few to be worth considering. And certainly, 
though many bring small children, who play 
in the grass all day long, we never hear of 
anyone being bitten. 

I am told that it is really a safeguard to 
lay a rough horse-hair rope on the grass 
right round your tent, as the rough ends of 
the hair are unpleasant to the snake, which 
turns aside to avoid gliding over it. The 
precaution is sufficiently simple to be worth 
trying. 

Early this morning, I started across a 
beautiful tract of forest, to see the last of 





a cheery camping-party, who have for some 
time made their home beneath a large 
group of trees, on a tiny natural meadow 
of greenest grass, beside a sparkling 
stream 

I found them breaking up camp prepara- 
tory to a start for higher levels. It was a 
most picturesque scene. The ladies and 
children were busily washing up the 
breakfast-things, and packing the pots and 
pans, the kettles, knives, and forks, in great 
paniers, as mule burdens; while the gentle- 
men were taking down the tents, and pack- 
ing them into the smallest possible compass. 
Bales of blankets and pillows were all the 
bedding required, and sundry necessary 
changes of raiment stowed away in light 
valises, all of which were piled on the 
long-suffering mules and tied on with 
long cords, till it became matter for wonder 
how any animals could possibly climb steep 
trails, bearing such bulky burdens. But 
here, as elsewhere, mules are noted for 
their strength and endurance, and are far 
more serviceable for mountain work than 
horses. 

The mules are strong, sinewy little 
beasts, wonderfully sagacious as a rule, 
though some are obstinately stupid, and 
the drivers of a mule-train find that their 
dumb friends have individual characteristics 
as strongly marked as those of any human 
being, and many a troublesome hour they 
have, in persuading and guiding them in 
the right way. The persuasion is all of 
the gentlest and kindest sort, for these 
men are very good to their beasts in deed, 
though I am told that they find a safety- 
valve for their irritation in the tallest 
swearing of which the Anglo-Saxon tongue 
is capable. 

This morning, and indeed every morn- 
ing, some of the mules, which had fared 
sumptuously on succulent meadow grasses, 
objected strongly (and not without good 
reason) to the severe course of compression 
they were compelled to undergo, while 
bulky packs were being securely roped on 
their unwilling backs by the united efforts 
of two strong men, one on each side, with 
one foot firmly planted against the poor 
brute’s ribs, while they hauled at the ropes 
with might and main. First of all the 
aparejos—a stuffed cover which takes the 
place of the old-fashioned wooden pack- 
saddle—had to be girthed on—‘“‘sinched” is 
the correct expression here—during which 
process the mules fidgeted-and fretted, and 
twisted in dire discomfort; but when it 
came to the roping, they kicked with such 
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right goodwill, that two of them contrived 
to kick themselves free of their burdens, 
and indulged in a comfortable and derisive 
roll on the grass, while the luckless packers 
collected their scattered goods, and with 
exemplary patience recommenced their 
somewhat dangerous task. Luckily, ex- 
perience had taught them to keep at a 
safe distance from what is here known as 
“the business end” of a mule, namely, 
its heels, also to possess no crockery, only 
tin. 

At last all was safely packed, and the 
procession started. The last smouldering 
embers of the camp-fire were stamped out 
—a most necessary precaution, considering 
the terrible destruction wrought in these 
glorious forests by the fires so carelessly 
kindled, and then left unextinguished. 
The riding-horses were standing beneath 
the trees all ready saddled and bridled, 
and in another minute the riders were up 
and away, cantering cheerily along the 
‘river-bank, till they vanished among the 
tall cedars. Later in the day, I watched 
them slowly ascending a zigzag trail on a 
distant hillside. They moved in single 
file, a long line of dark atoms, suggesting 
a procession of ants. And to-night I 
know that their tents are pitched in a far- 


away pine-forest, and that pleasant voices 
are singing in chorus, as they gather round 


the bright log-fire. More than once to- 
day I have half wished that I had joined 
these gipsies of the Sierras. 

Very pleasant companions are the busy 
woodpeckers, blue jays, and squirrels ; the 
former ceaselessly at work boring holes in 
the pine-trees, wherein to store acorns, 
which shall breed worms for their winter 
store. The merry little squirrels are 
equally busy, and, whatever mischief they 
may do in nibbling and breaking off the 
young shoots of growing timber, they are 
at least good foresters in one respect, 
constantly fulfilling Sir Walter Scott’s great 
precept to be ‘‘ Aye stickin’ in a tree.” 

They establish subterranean granaries, 
in which they store innumerable nuts and 
acorns, far more than they can possibly 
consume in the hardest winter; so these 
buried seeds spring up, and become the 
nurslings of the forest. Many a group of 
noble ilex, dotting the green foot-hills, 
owes its birth to these provident little folk. 
Well would it be for California, if her 
human inhabitants would give some heed 
to the future of her timber, instead of 
so ruthlessly destroying it to meet the 
requirements of the moment. 





Among the trees which suffer most 
severely at their hands are the stately 
chestnut-oaks, the bark of which is found 
to be admirably adapted for tanning leather. 
So the beautiful growth of centuries is 
sacrificed to the manufacture of boots and 
saddles, and whole districts are denuded of 
their fine old trees, which are cut down 
wholesale, solely for the sake of their bark. 
This is peeled off, and the stripped trunks 
are left lying on the ground torot. Already 
the havoc done has been so great as to 
presage the total destruction of one of the 
handsomest indigenous trees. 

This sort of wasteful destruction at 
man’s hands seems cruel, and these poor 
dead trees inspire one with a feeling 
totally different from that reverence with 
which one views the work of “ calm decay ” 
in the forest, where majestic trees lie 
prostrate, telling of some terrific tempest of 
perhaps several centuries ago; and where 
younger patriarchs have grown up around 
the fallen giant. One such especially rises 
to my thoughts. It has been fitly named 
Goliath. In falling it sank into the earth 
by its own weight, so that it lies em- 
bedded to a depth of fully four feet, and 
yet, as I rode alongside of it, on a full 
sized horse, my head did not reach half- 
way up the side of the tree. Ata distance. 
of one hundred and fifty feet from the root 
its girth is forty-five feet, so—to adopt a 
lumberer’s style of description—it would 
yield a sound block of well-nigh imperish- 
able wood, fifteen feet square by one 
hundred and fifty feet long ! 

Among the trees which have been partly 
hollowed by careless fires, there is one 
called the Pioneer's Camp, in which 
fifty persons can find room to sit down; 
and another in which sixteen horses and 
their riders can take shelter. And one 
tree has been felled—an operation which 
cost five woodmen twenty-five days of 
hard toil—and the stump has been planed 
at six feet from the ground; and on 
this novel floor thirty-two dancers, several 
musicians, and a certain number of spec- 
tators, found room to cluster for a quadrille- 

arty ! 

Perhaps the quaintest fancy in connec- 
tion with an old burnt-out tree is where the 
coach-road has been led right through the 
heart of a grand old stump, known as the 
Dead Giant. He had so long been used 
by the Indians as a camping-place and 
kitchen, that his inside was quite burnt 
out, and at last the main shait fell, so only 
the huge base remains, like a strong red 
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tower, ninety-three feet in circumference. 
The woodman’s saw completed the tunnel 
right through the burnt heart, and now 
the tall coach, with its mixed company 
from many lands, drives daily through the 
great tree. 

But the true patriarchs of this giant race 
are found some way to the south, in the 
grand mountain region at the head of the 
San Joaquin Valley, where the spurs of the 
coast-range blend with the foot-hills of the 
Sierras. 

Here are the finest belts of Sequoia 
gigantea that have yet been discovered. 
They are scattered over the ridges which 
divide the Kaweah and King’s Rivers and 
their tributaries, the largest trees being 
generally found in the valleys, where the 
soil is moist, and at a general elevation of 
from six thousand to seven thousand feet 
above the sea-level. 

The largest known specimen of the Great 
Tree is on King’s River, about forty miles 
from Visalia. It is forty-four feet in 
diameter—a hundred and thirty-two feet in 
circumference! What would an English 
forester say to such a giant as this ? 

Happily for all lovers of the beautiful, 
the owners of saw-mills find that they 
cannot well “handle” these monarchs; 
they are not “convenient” either to saw 
down, or to cut up, so although the young 
ones are ruthlessly destroyed—or perhaps 
I should say utilised for timber—the big 
trees are mercifully spared. 

Some years ago the Californian Govern- 
ment enacted a law forbidding the cutting 
down of trees over sixteen feet in diameter, 
but as no penalty attaches to burning these, 
or to cutting all smaller ones, the law is 
practically useless, and ruthless lumberers 
still set up their saw-mills on the edge of 
the sequoia belt, and convert all they can 
into timber. Only a few months ago five 
saw-mills reckoned that in the previous 
season they had cut over two million feet 
of big tree ‘ lumber.” 

If such devastation is allowed to go on 
unchecked, the extermination of the species 
will follow pretty close on its discovery, 
and soon the glory of the primeval forest 
will be little more than a memory. 

Other big tree groves have been dis- 
covered on the Tule River in the same 
district, which seems to have been the 
favoured haunt of the Gigantea. 

Not only are the biggest trees found 
thereabouts, but also the tallest mountains. 
The very high region where the great San 
Joaquin, King’s, and Kern Rivers all rise, 





includes some of the grandest scenery of 
the Sierras, the peaks and passes being 
considerably higher than those farther 
north, while the stupendous precipices at 
the head of King’s River can scarcely be 
exceeded anywhere. Some of the passes 
are at an altitude of upwards of twelve 
thousand feet, while the peaks range up to 
about fifteen thousand. Mount Whitney, 
which is probably the highest summit in 
the Californian Alps, is fourteen thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-seven feet. 

The rise from the plain to these great 
mountain passes is far more rapid than to 
those farther north. Here the average 
ascent is two hundred and forty feet in the 
mile to a pass of twelve thousand ; while 
in Northern California, the average rise is 
one hundred feet. in the mile to reach 
passes at seven thousand. 

It is a glorious region for sportsmen, as 
the vast tract of foot-hills extending from 
Visalia, on the Tulare River, to the head- 
waters of the Kern River—that is to say, 
the country where the Sierra Nevada and 
the coast-range meet, in Southern Cali- 
fornia, enclosing the head of the great 
San Joaquin Valley—is all clothed with 
beautiful forest and haunted by all manner 
of beasts—deer and antelope, cinnamon 
and grizzly bear, wild cat and fox, and 
California lion or puma, the latter a 
cowardly, perhaps I should rather say a 
sagacious, beast, which, knowing discretion 
to be the better part of valour, tries to 
hide in trees, though it really is a powerful 
animal, well able to damage an assailant. 

Altogether, there is ample material for 
a very pretty mixed bag, and a wide 
area in which to find it, as the forest-belt 
extends for about a hundred and fifty 
miles in length by about ten in widtb. 
The scenery, too, is magnificent, ranging 
from lake and river in the valley to the 
snowy crest of the highest Sierras. 

Those who do not want large sport in 
the forest, will find an enchanting country 
for camp-life in the early spring, in the 
beautiful park-like country in the south of 
the San Joaquin Valley, a natural paradise, 
in which human beings are as yet com- 
paratively few, and where many wild 
creatures still roam about undisturbed. 

But it is only in the spring-time that 
this region is so fascinating. Then, as if 
by magic, the whole country suddenly 
assumes a robe of vivid green, delicate as 
the tint of young rice-fields; but it is a 
robe embroidered with myriads of exquisite 
blossoms of every gay hue. The golden 
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eschscholtzia lies outspread in wide patches 
of glowing orange, there is profusion of 
scarlet and purple columbines, sweet musk, 
blue and scarlet pentstemons, deep blue 
and pure scarlet larkspurs, yellow tulips, 
scarlet lychnis, pale-blue nemophila, white 
ranunculus, and masses of lupines, of every 
sort and size and colour. Hardy perennial 
shrubs, each bush bearing thousands of 
spikes, blue, white, pink, pale-yellow, or 
orange, large, succulent, blue lupines, small 
lemon-coloured varieties, and dwarf lupines 
of every hue. 

These lupines are the most abstemious 
of plants, and overspread the dryest and 
most uninviting tracts of country, pre- 
paring the lightest and most sandy soil 
for the more exacting vegetation of the 
future, 

Here and there are broad tracts of tall 
sunflowers, the gayest of the gay, and 
occasional patches of a dwarf variety. 
Near the streams, the tender blue of the 
myosotis mingles with the delicate yellow 
of the mimulus or the golden ranunculus. 
Bright iris-blossoms bloom among the 
sedges, while the scrub is all glorified by 
the pale blue of the ceanothus, and the 
large white star of the dogwood, or the 
lesser blossoms of clematis festooning the 
wild-rose bushes. Beautiful, too, are the 
clusters of delicate wax-like pink blossoms 
of the manzanita, or the white fairy-like 
bells of the madrona, two shrubs akin to 
the arbutus, but peculiar to California. 

The madrona might, however, fairly 
object to be described as a shrub, for it 
attains the rank of a forest-tree, occa- 
sionally rising to a height of fifty feet, with 
a diameter of from six to eight feet. The 
bark always retains a warm chocolate 
colour, very pleasant among the forest 
greens, and in the spring-time the tree is 
dear to the brown honey-bees, who find 
stores of treasure in its countless bunches 
of faintly-fragrant blossom. 

The madrona, like the redwood (Sequoia 
sempervirens), is found only in the coast- 
range, whereas the manzanita flourishes 
throughout the state. 

But it were a vain task to enumerate 
the names of these bright Californian 
blossoms. Suffice it to say that in the 
course of the spring and summer the dili- 
gent botanist can collect upwards of six 
hundred different flowers. 

I met a sportsman who told me of his 
delight, when, ten days after leaving his 
home in New England in the bleakest 
February weather, he found himself riding 





over wide plains already aglow with spring 
blossoms, and in the month of March he 
was camping out in the south of the mag- 
nificent San Joaquin Valley, gorgeous with 
all the hues of the rainbow. 

On every side he beheld vast prairies 
ablaze with colour ; the various flowers not 
scattered as in European fields, but massed, 
so that one colour predominates, producing 
broad belts of blue or crimson, scarlet or 
gold, each extending for perhaps a square 
mile, like a succession of vast flower-beds, 
scattered over an interminable lawn of the 
loveliest green, which is produced by the 
alfilleria, the native grass of California. 

Far as the eye could reach, the gorgeous 
carpet lay outspread, fading in the dim 
distance as it crept up the foot-hills of the 
Sierra Nevada, or the coast range, which, 
encompassing the great valley on the right 
hand and on the left, meet at its southern 
extremity, where the foliage is richest, and 
the magnificent ilex and other oaks are 
grouped as in a stately English park. 

After riding for days, always knee-deep, 
sometimes breast-high, through the fragrant 
flower-strewn pastures, he found himself on 
the shores of the great Tulare Lake, which 
was literally alive with wild-fowl of all 
sorts—canvas-back ducks, and snipe by 
the hundred, and wild geese innumerable. 
Of the latter he saw one flock so vast that, 
as they flew they seemed to cover the 
heavens ; the rustling sound of their wings 
was like the rushing of a wild, stormy wind, 
and their cries were deafening. As they 
settled down, flapping their white and 
grey wings in the sunlight, it seemed as if 
the blue lake was breaking in white foam 
for a distance of a couple of miles. 

The tules, or reeds, from which the lake 
takes its name, form a capital covert for 
herds of wild hogs, descendants of wan- 
derers from tame herds, but now offering 
fair sport. 

One great advantage of this region, both 
for sportsmen and camping-parties, is that 
as yet it is very thinly peopled. The 
climate is perfect, for though hot, it isa 
dry heat, from which people suffer far less 
than from an average summer in the eastern 
states. The thermometer does sometimes 
rise to one hundred degrees in the shade, 
but is found less oppressive than ninety 
degrees on the east coast ; and the nights 
are always cool. It is a good proof of a 
healthy climate, that all the resident women 
and children seem robust and rosy. 

The annual supply of rain falls between 
November and April, and during all the 
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rest of the year, a shower is a rare and 
rather startling event, so there is no fear of 
chill or cold, and little camping gear is 
required. With dry turf for a mattress, 
and a wide-spreading oak for a canopy, a 
pair of blankets and a quilt may suffice 
for bedding. A camping-party would, of 
course, ride, and take a waggon to carry 
their quilts and necessary supplies. 

By the latter half of March, the country 
isin its spring beauty, and the air is balmy 
and exhilarating. Excellent fishing and 
shooting, free to all comers, without money 
and without price, are to be had on the 
Kern River. 

Till very recently the Buena Vista and 
Kern Lakes also yielded abundant store of 
large trout ; and quantities of snipe, ducks, 
cranes, wild swans, and all manner of wild- 
fowl were wont to breed along the reedy 
shores, where beaver and otter dwelt un- 
disturbed. But the diligent settlers have 
worked their irrigation and drainage works 
so vigorously, that both these lakes, with 
the marshes surrounding them, have been 
dried up, and the shy, wild creatures have 
had to seek more remote hiding-places. 

Even the great Tulare Lake itself is in 
danger of being gradually absorbed by the 
numerous canals and ditches with which the 
whole country is now being intersected, and 
as water is the chief boon to be desired by 
all the colonists, the very existence of the 
lake is threatened, and the peace of its 
denizens is well-nigh at an end. 

The lakes have, indeed, been altogether 
starved ; the rivers, whose surplus waters 
hitherto fed them, having now been bridled 
and led away in ditches and canals to feed 
the great wheat-field. 2 

For green and beautiful as this country 
is in the spring-time, the rainfall is so 
infinitesimal—in some districts not exceed- 
ing an annual average of four inches—that 
through the parching months of summer 
and autumn it is transformed into a sea 
of brown dust, where, except in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of water-springs or 
rivers, not a blade of grass, not a flower, 
nor a green leaf is to be seen, only the 
withered skeletons of the lovely blossoms 
which in April and May had made this 
land beautiful as Eden. Too quickly their 
short-lived glory fades, and the plain of 
dust-covered, sun-dried hay is only varied by 
patches of tall dead sunfiowers or scorched 
reeds, which rustle as the hot breeze passes 
over them. So, for the greater part of the 
year, it is a thirsty land indeed, but a soil so 
grateful for the gift of a little water, that it 





straightway repays the boon by the richest 
of crops. So a necessary consequence of 
colonising this country is that every spring 
and stream must be treated as a feeder for 
innumerable canals and ducts which shall 
carry the blessed life-giving water in every 
direction. 

As a matter of course, the best lands, com- 
manding good water-springs and streams, 
were the very first to be taken up, and the 
fortunate possessors jealously guard their 
water-rights ; nevertheless, even these find 
that the wide, shallow Californian rivers 
cannot be relied on for a permanent water- 
supply, as many wholly dry up in summer, 
so that, in common with their less fortu- 
nate neighbours, they find the question of 
artificial irrigation a very serious one. 

In the last few years canals have been 
dug in all directions, and though this 
systematic irrigation is as yet only in its 
infancy, it is calculated that already up- 
wards of three thousand miles of canal 
have been made in various parts of Cali- 
fornia, of width varying from five to fifty 
feet. Any land thus supplied rises enor- 
mously in value, and some enterprising 
capitalists have purchased enormous tracts 
of unreclaimed country, have intersected 
it with great ditches, fenced it in as the 
surest, indeed the only safeguard against 
the inroads of vast herds of half-wild 
cattle, and now offer small blocks for sale at 
ten pounds per acre, the purchaser paying a 
small annual water-rate for the use of so 
much water as he chooses to lead over his 
land from the main ditch. The price 
sounds high, but the returns amply repay 
it. This is the system on which large 
tracts in the Fresno country are being 
worked. 

In other districts, as in the neighbour- 
hood of Baker’s Field on the Kern River, 
the lands thus prepared are offered in 
larger lots, on three years leases. Farms 
from one to six hundred acres are rented 
on the understanding that one-third of the 
crop shall be paid to the landowner, who 
supplies his tenants with a dwelling of 
some sort, abundant milk, and the use of 
the artesian well. Such farms are gene- 
rally taken by several men working in 
partnership. 

To those who are content to take the 


thirsty land as it stands, and make their 
own arrangements for irrigation, millions 
of acres are offered by Government at alow 
price, but it is to be feared that in many 
instances, the new comer may find the 
water question a really serious difficulty ; 
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possession being, in such cases, something 
more than nine points of the law, in truth 
a most stubborn fact, and one which has 
given rise to some serious fights. 

Nevertheless, it is a region which offers 
many advantages to such as have the energy 
to face the difficulties inseparable from life 
in @ new country. 


NEIGHBOURS. 
A STORY IN FOUR CHAPTERS... CHAPTER I. 


SHE sat in the shadow of one of the 
quaintly-coloured fishing-boats drawn up 
on the beach. The brilliant August sun 
was at its height, and its scorching rays, 
combined with the attractions of déjeuner 
i la fourchette at the little Hétel des 
Roches Blanches, had carried the bustle of 
the morning within doors. 

System and regularity were the bul- 
warks of St. Sulpice la Val. Everyone 
got up, bathed, breakfasted, exercised, 
dined, and retired at the same hour. The 
half-dozen shops, which furnished the prin- 
cipal streets that trickled down from the 
cornfields to the sea, undressed their 
shutters at seven in the morning, and 
replaced them at nine in the evening. 
Their occupants would then turn into the 
street under the swinging oil-lamp, where 
the diligence stopped, and, discussing the 
news, would catch the sea-breeze and the 
faint sound of the scraping fiddles from 
the small wooden casino on the beach. An 
hour later, the fiddles would be packed up, 
the lights extinguished, and, until cock- 
crow, silence would lie on St. Sulpice, 
except for the old sound of the sea tumbling 
upon the pebbly shore. 

Just now—the breakfast hour — the 
beach was deserted. The bathers had 
tripped down to the sea, and again struggled 
up the steep beach in their dripping 
bathing-clothes to their cabins ; the French 
ladies had collected their tapestry wool- 
work, their dogs and camp-stools, and had 
clicked along on their high heels, under 
their green-lined umbrellas, to the hotel. 
The small, hot, over-dressed children, too, 
had been trailed home by their bonnes. 
A long lean chef du bureau, with a pic- 
turesque sun-faded béret on his head, 
banged-to and locked the door of the empty 
office, and sauntered home, whistling an 
air. All was quiet. 

The long shining stretch of pebbles, 
deserted by loungers, was gradually grow- 
Ing in the ebbing tide. Away in the 
distance, some fisherwomen were spread- 








ing white linen in the sun, carefully 
weighting the corners with large stones. 
The small piece of sea visible from a seated 
position on the shore was an almost uni- 
form tint of greyish blue, except where 
the shadow of a cloud spread a patch of 
purple on its surface. On the beach the 
blue expanse broke into a waving line of 
foam, while sea and sky blended in the 
horizon in a misty tone under a mass of 
tumbled, pink-flushed clouds. 

Left high up on the pebbles by the fast- 
ebbing tide sat a solitary woman under a 
slanting boat. She was in no wise a 
remarkable object to look at, but she had 
the advantage at present of being both 
slim and young. Admirers of a Rubens- 
like type of beauty would doubtless have 
found her pale, brown, and insignificant. 
Such beauty as she possessed was not of 
the kind which attracts the usual passer- 
by. She was small, sedate, and rather 
reticent, but there was a sweet wistful 
expression which would come into her eyes 
at odd minutes, and give her face what a 
Scotch writer has aptly called a “lonely” 
look—an expression of living much of her 
life alone. Her temperament was indi- 
cated by her small, thin, flexible hands, 
which she had the nervous habit of clasp- 
ing and interlacing together whenever she 
was moved or excited. 

Dorothy Macquorn, the small piece of 
feminine humanity on the pebbles of St. 
Sulpice la Val, was an English girl—the 
eldest daughter of a large family. Her 
father was a country solicitor. She was 
twenty-six or seven years of age, and from 
the fact of having a number of pretty 
younger sisters, had got to look at herself 
in the light of a resigned, staid, almost a 
middle-aged person, whom it became to 
take life seriously. Seriously she was 
indeed apt to take most things, but in her 
conception of being resigned she deceived 
herself, as we mostly do in our favourite 
theories about ourselves. Resignation, and 
evencontentment, however, may just as well: 
proceed from a lack of motive power as 
from any special elevation of mind. The 
Misses Macquorn—the three younger 
sisters, who had in due rotation appeared 
at the county ball—for instance, were well- 
enough satisfied, on the whole, with 
complicated crewel-work and mild tea- 
drinkings, ornamented with such light 
scandal as obtained in the neighbourhood, 
to occupy the interval from Monday to 
Saturday. On Sunday, a day apart, they 
filled and overflowed with their smart 
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attire their family pew under the pulpit, 
from which vantage-ground they decorously 
took cognisance of the general fallibility of 
human nature. They were pretty, healthy 
girls, who took what their neighbours 
called “a sensible view of things.” The 
sky-line of their ambition was bounded 
by any such eligible offers as might com- 
prise a semi-detached villa, and perhaps a 
one-horse fly for afternoon calls. 

As to Dorothy, we have said that she 
had got to consider herself resigned, but 
she was precisely one of those nervous 
natures of quick sympathies who are never 
resigned this side of the grave. She was 
considered a “strange girl” by the respect- 
able dull-witted folk of Westhampton, 
where she lived. It was a mystery to her 
neighbours why she refused to go, not only 
to the county ball, but to the little im- 
promptu carpet-dances and tea-drinkings 
that her sisters punctually attended. 

“What did a young woman want,” they 
asked, “borrowing godless and sceptical 
reviews from the library ; and what should 
make any girl who had been brought up 
as a lady go out walking over damp fields 
by herself, and stopping out till it got 
dark ¢” 

There were those who saw a special 
wantonness in this last-named habit of 
Dorothy’s, and at more than one tea-table 
it was decided that it argued little for a 
girl’s future either in this world or the 
next. Besides, it was well known that 
she had refused at least two eligible offers 
without any assignable cause. She was 
very “strange.” Miss Macquorn was not 
a talkative girl; it is probable that she 
omitted to explain her views to the 
outraged virtue of Westhampton. It 
is certain that she remained an enigma 
to her neighbours, and what ignorant 
people fail to understand they generally 
suspect, 

Dorothy was not, however, without a 
friend. She had a staunch ally in the wife 
of the doctor, whose name was Finnis. 
Mrs. Finnis was a brisk, energetic little 
woman, with quick beady eyes and smoothly 
braided hair, who wished, in her precise 
orderly fashion, to improve, not only her 
neighbours, but herself. She learnt Latin 
with her boy, who went to the grammar- 
school; had grappled with the German 
declensions along with Dorothy Macquorn; 
and had some years ago instituted 
a drawing-class in which Dorothy had 
proved herself by far the most efficient 
pupil. In this way the girl had become 





initiated in some of the first technicalities 
of art, and by-and-by she became absorbed 
in this new found means of expressing 
herself, She had a decided talent, her 
master told her; unfortunately the worthy 
man had so little himself, as to be unable 
in any way to bring forward that of his 
young pupil. Dorothy began sketching in 
the open air, and forms and colours that 
had little to say to her before, began to 
yield her an unlooked-for pleasure. Here 
at last was a means of escape from the 
unimaginative well-to-do prose of an un- 
enlightened yet sophisticated country town! 
She felt dimly an outlet stretching before 
her, which promised to satisfy the still 
youthful and undefinable wants of her 
nature. Dorothy was not without her prac- 
tical side too. This talent she hoped 
would be the means of making money, a 
want at times felt keenly by ‘the Mac- 
quorn household. She devoted her whole 
time to painting, and had, the spring of the 
year in which she found herself in Nor- 
mandy, been successful in exhibiting two 
small pictures in a London exhibition. 
Poor Dorothy’s delight was unbounded. 
She would be a professional artist, she would 
sell her pictures, and help her father, and 
her pretty sisters should have more pretty 
dresses to wear. One of the pictures was 
actually sold, and Dorothy writing a receipt 
for her first cheque was a small comedy in 
herself. 

On the proceeds of this picture she 
managed to join Mrs. Finnis at St. Sulpice 
la Val, where she proposed to find all sorts 
of subjects for forthcoming paintings. 
Dorothy was not sorry to find the hotel 
full. The circumstance enabled her to take 
two small, clean rooms in a picturesque 
cottage not more than a couple of hundred 
yards distant. This arrangement gave 
her absolute freedom of movement, and a 
small spice of adventure to her first essay 
abroad. 

She had a passion for independence, this 
pale fragile girl ; it was, as it were, a protest 
of will against her feminine weakness, a sort 
of assertion of her moral over her physical 
nature. 

It was, therefore, with more than or- 
dinary enthusiasm that she set up her 
easel, and proceeded to attack the salient 
points of St. Sulpice. 

There was a picturesqueness about the 
whole thing that delighted the retrograde 
of Westhampton. Existence was no longer 
a perplexing and rather dreary fact. On 
the contrary, it was full of blue skies, of 
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orchard gardens, and sunny by-paths, where 
the grave and simple fisher-folk had strong, 
lithe limbs,and eyes the colour of the sea. To 
breakfast at an early hour off rolls and milk 
in the small, red-tiled kitchen; to watch the 
fishermen troop by to their boats ; to see 
the golden nasturtiums in the garden nod 
in the faint sea-breeze; and to feel the 
slanting morning sun creep in at the open 
cottage door, all these things seemed to 
charm the something rebellious in Dorothy’s 
nature. She had nice perceptions to adjust 
to that side of things which lifts at times 
even the dull-witted out of prose. She 
had, however, hardly been in this new 
paradise a fortnight when the light began 
to change. Happiness, we are often re- 
minded, is a state of mind rather than the 
result of any particular set of circum- 
stances or surroundings, and a lady’s state 
of mind will not always remain the same for 
a fortnight—even in a Normandy fishing 
village. 


CHAPTER IL. 


A FEW days after Dorothy’s instalment 
in St. Sulpice, she noticed the advent of 
a small, rather battered portmanteau, a 
knapsack, and a large folding-chair. The 
effects were brought by the porter of the 
Hétel des Roches Blanches, and deposited 
next door. There was evidently a new 
arrival. The hotel was full, and in such 
cases visitors were quartered on the village. 
Dorothy was sitting at her cottage window 
on a little wooden bench among the nas- 
turtiums, and, with the curiosity bred of 
small places, began wondering who the new 
visitor might be. 

She was destined to satisfy her curiosity 
on the same evening. 

Nine o’clock was generally the liveliest 
hour of the twenty-four in St. Sulpice. The 
sunset tints had faded on this hot August 
evening, and although the moon had not 
yet risen, the brave show of gas-lamps in 
the little casino made a formidable glitter 
to the unaccustomed eye. There was 
dancing in the large salon that night, so 
that the music of the valse 4 trois temps 
smote the ear of those more fastidious 
visitors, who preferred to sit outside and 
listen to the music of the sea. Farther off, 
from the other end of the casino, came 
now and then the click of billiard-balls, 
and from the small marble tables outside, 
the occasional cry for drinks in broken 
French, which were always answered mys- 
teriously from within in broken English. 
Nearer the ball-room there were the rustling 











of silk dresses and the flutter of fans. 
Groups of stout French ladies, whose 
dancing days were over, sat with their 
acquaintances discussing the latest scandal 
in the Figaro, while promenaders, traceable 
in the darkest corners by their cigar-ends, 
paced the small terrace overlooking the 
sea. 

Near here Dorothy Macquorn was sit- 
ting, with her friend Mrs. Finnis. Dorothy 
had just made an excursion with the 
Finnis children to the beach to see the 
phosphoric light, which wasunusually bright 
on this warm, still evening. 

“T forgot to tell you that an old friend 
of my husband’s has just turned up,” said 
Mrs. Finnis when she had sent her children 
home to bed. “ His name is Neeld—Hawley 
Neeld ; we have been having quite a long 
chat.” 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, evincing about the 
usual amount of interest that people take 
in their friends’ friends, while her eye 
travelled along the terrace in the direction 
of a slim lady’s figure, seated under a 
gaslamp. The lady was talking to a 
man who lounged against the wooden 
balustrade, and even at the distance from 
which she sat from Dorothy, gave evidence 
of having a charming profile, the latest 
fashion in Parisian hats, and remarkable 
self-possession of manner. It has been 
already said that Dorothy had a passion 
for independence, and there was a charm- 
ing air of independence in the very way 
in which this young lady used her huge 
black fan. 

“Why, I declare, there is Mr. Neeld,” 
said Mrs, Finnis, as her small, quickly- 
moving eyes turned in the same direction ; 
“he’s talking, and making himself very 
agreeable, as I can see, to the American 
heiress. I remember he was always a 
ridiculous slave to a pretty face.” 

“Do you know him well?” asked 
Dorothy, suddenly evincing an interest in 
Mrs. Finnis’s friend. 

“ Well, yes—and no,” returned the elder 
lady ; “the fact is, my husband and he 
went to school at Lausanne together, and 
although they have only seen each other at 
rare intervals, have kept up quite a warm 
feeling of friendship. My husband has 
the highest opinion of him, and still thinks 
he will astonish the world in some way or 
other; but the fact is, Mr. Neeld’s small 
fortune has been his curse. If he had 
had to earn his own living he would have 
made aname ; but he came into his elder 
brother’s property some time ago, and the 
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result has been that he has all but been 
scalped by the Red Indians, has tried to 
break his neck on the Matterhorn, and 
been shipwrecked off the Cape of Good 
Hope.” 

“Whatadventures!” exclaimed Dorothy, 
who, as usual, was an excellent listener. 

“Well, there are all sorts of ways of 
amusing oneself,” returned the other, “ and 
being scalped and shipwrecked seem t6 be 
rather favourite ones just now ; but I think 
I could do something better with my 
money than that.” 

“Your friend only proposes to amuse 
himself?” the girl asked in a slightly dis- 
appointed tone, while she still watched the 
two figures in the distance. 

**Oh, my dear, he’s the queerest crea- 
ture,” laughed Mrs. Finnis. ‘ Look at him 
now, youd think he’d never been out of 
an armchair, and lived through the winter 
with his slippers on the fender. I believe 
there never was such a man for work, if 
the fit takes him. He’s gone in for fossils 
the last few years, and he works, like a 
galley-slave, with a pickaxe for weeks 
together on the south-west coast of 
England. Then his knowledge of art is 


something wonderful, my dear. We met 


him when we were travelling in Italy three 
years ago, and, when I could manage to 
draw him out, I assure you he knew more 
than half the books on art that you can 
get at in twelve months.” 

“Quite a paragon!” laughed Dorothy, 
who began to wonder how like this man 
might be to his picture. 

“*A paragon! no,” said Mrs, Finnis, 
and then she heaved a small sigh. 

It will be observed that this excellent 
lady was an optimist of the most sanguine 
description. She had, moreover, reached 
that safe, middle-aged stage of optimism 
which does not ask an uncomfortable 
amount of poor humanity, but she never- 
theless sighed. 

‘*Why, what’s the matter with him?” 
asked Miss Macquorn, amused at this new 
turn. 

“‘That’s what’s the matter. It’s always 
that,” nodded Mrs. Finnis significantly in 
the direction of the two figures. 

Tae young American girl had risen, and 
dropping her fan with an air of studied 
fatigue, submitted herself to be wrapped 
in a soft white shawl that had hitherto 
hung on Mr. Neeld’s arm. He bent over 
her as he swathed her slight figure in the 
clinging material, and finally catching up 
one end, threw it gracefully over her left 





shoulder. He then stepped back a pace or 
two to survey the effect of his handiwork, 
while the girl, throwing back her well- 
poised head, laughed a little, short, matter- 
of-fact laugh. The performance was evi- 
dently new to neither of them. 

‘‘ After all, it appears that Mr. Neeld 
has a number of ways of amusing him- 
self,” said Dorothy, turning to her 
friend. 

“ Apparently,” returned the other rather 
severely, as she rose and hooked her own 
mantle round her neck. Then she added 
with one of those turns that proved her 
to be rather too keen an observer for an 
enthusiast: “My dear, it’s a thousand 
pities when a man knows how to put shawls 
on as well as that.” 

As they made their way out of the 
casino through the groups of people who 
were by this time saying good-night to 
each other, Dorothy heard a man’s pleasant 
voice behind her say : 

“ But, my dear young lady, I don’t see 
your mother.” 

And then a feminine rejoinder : 

“Oh, won’t she be real mad 

The rest of the conversation was lost in 
the din of voices, but Dorothy saw the 
gleam of a white shawl. 

About a hundred yards from the casino 
they were overtaken by Mr. Neeld. This 
time he was alone, and professed to have 
been looking for Mrs. Finnis. He had 
evidently hurried after them. 

“T met some American friends of mine 
who are staying here,” he explained to Mrs. 
Finnis, “and we had all sorts of yarns to 
tell each other. But I caught sight of you 
just now at the gate, and I thought you 
might want me to show you the way 
home.” 

“ Although you only arrived three hours 
ago?” asked Mrs. Finnis, laughing. She 
seemed quite to have forgotten her severity 
now. 

“Oh, I’ve got round the -geography of 
this place, I assure you,” he returned 
gravely. “I’ve quite a remarkable talent 
that way; but then, to be sure,” he 
added dryly, “one is helped here by the 
circumstance of there being only one 
street——” 

“‘ Now don’t take away the character of 
St. Sulpice,” interrupted the lady ; “‘ there 
are at least six streets, and we are going 
up this one, for my friend Miss Macquorn 
is lodging in the cottage just beyond the 
baker’s, By-the-bye, Dorothy, I didn’t 
introduce Mr. Neeld to you,” she went on, 
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and then she said formally: ‘‘ Mr. Neeld— 
Miss Macquorn.” 

And then the two strangers bowed 
across the energetic little lady in the moon- 
light. 

In the meantime they reached Dorothy’s 
cottage-door, and the two ladies began 
bidding each other good-night. Mr. Neeld, 
with more than a man’s ordinary tact, 
stepped back and looked up at the 
moon which had now risen over the high 
downs. Presently his eye dropped to the 
cottages, and then he whistled softly to 
himself. 

“By Jove! Mrs. Finnis, do you know I 
believe I live here? There’s my chair in 
the garden, so I expect that’s where I 
belong.” 

“Tf that’s the case, we’ve seen you 
home,” laughed Mrs. Finnis; “and just 
fancy, you and Miss Macquorn are neigh- 
bours !” 

“T hope you don’t mind, Miss Mac- 
quorn?” said Mr. Neeld humbly, as the 
girl held out her hand. 

“Being neighbours? I don’t think I 
mind,” she stammered with an unaccount- 
ably shy feeling. 

There was something decidedly new to 
her in this tall stranger’s direct glance and 
large hand-clasp. His humility she felt 
_ of the kind that is no humility at 
all. 

A few minutes after, as she climbed the 
steep wooden staircase to her bedroom, she 
fell to wondering if Mr. Neeld shook hands 
with every lady in just that way. Then 
she set her candle down on the chest of 
drawers, and sat looking at the palm of her 
right hand. Just now it had felt so strange. 
Perhaps to investigate farther into this 
matter she went to the window, and 
cautiously lifted the blind so as to see out 
into the garden. When her eyes had become 
accustomed to the darkness, she saw in the 
roadway a dark object in connection with 
a small red light, which might have been the 
endofa cigar. Apparently satisfied with this 
Investigation she as cautiously dropped the 
blind, and again sat down on the chair 
from which she had risen. 

It was impossible to say how long her 
thoughts would have run in the same 
channel had not the recollection of a 
charming profile and a French hat crossed 
her mind. She jumped up and began 
taking off her things. 

“T wonder’ what ‘won’t she be real 
mad’ means?” thought Dorothy as she 
blew out the light. 
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CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
DURHAM. 

Amonc the counties of England, Durham 
stands alone in origin and history. Other 
counties preserve in rough outline the 
ancient boundaries of race or civil govern- 
ment; but in Durham we have the 
bishop’s shire, a diocese made into a 
county, with the bishop paramount in all 
things. The whole district, carved out of 
ancient Northumbria, may be called the 
patrimony of St. Cuthbert, of the grand 
old Saxon saint, who far from aspiring to 
such dominion, deemed that even barren 
Lindisfarn was too populous and luxurious 
an abode. 

When the heathen Danes destroyed the 
religious settlements on the sacred isle of 
Lindisfarn, the mortal relics of St. 
Cuthbert were carried here and there 
for safety. 


And after many wanderings past 

He chose his lordly seat at last 

Where his cathedral huge and vast 
Looks down upon the Wear. 


And with the relics of St. Cuthbert 
the veneration of the Northumbrians for 
Lindisfarn was transferred to Durham. 
By degrees the new settlement was ac- 
knowledged as supreme over all the country 
round. Grants from kings and thanes 
confirmed the authority of the bishop: the 
authority of a popular chief as well as of 
a spiritual ruler. At once temple and 
fortress, Durham became the city of refuge, 
as well as the great centre of pilgrimage 
for the country round. To attract and 
reward the pilgrims for their devotion, 
relics were gathered up and appropriated 
from every side—all appealing to the 
national pride, and stimulating the faith 
of the Anglo-Saxon race. There was the 
rich shrine of St. Cuthbert, whose body, 
according to popular faith, rested within, 
whole and uncorrupt, awaiting the final 
trump of doom ; there also was the head of 
the chaste King Oswald, the lion of the 
Angles ; there were the bones of Baeda, the 
venerable, brought from Jarrow; with 
many other relics of saints and martyrs. 
Enthusiasts compared this hill city to 
Mount Zion, and, indeed, national and 
religious feeling invested the place with 
such veneration and affection as the Jews 
of old may have felt for their sacred 
city. 
A noble site truly is that of Durham, 
upon its bold rocky promontory, enfolded 
py the winding river, the towers of the 
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cathedral dominating the landscape; a 
scene of beauty and grandeur, enriched by 
luxuriant foliage and hanging gardens 
that clothe the mount down to the water’s 
edge. It is a site well worthy of a modern 
pilgrimage, charming in itself and full of 
interest from its associations, from its 
history of battle and siege, of magnificent 
prince-bishops, and of priors only second to 
these in dignity. All that is peculiar and 
characteristic about the county seems to 
centre in the city and its surroundings. In 
the busy hives of industry upon the Tyne, 
the seaports on the coast, the industrial 
towns that line the banks of Tees—in all 
these the rush and crush of modern life 
seem to have overborne and overwhelmed 
all the relics of the past. But Durham 
remains intact, a scene of quiet dignified 
clerical and provincial life ; and its noble 
cathedral, with its gradations of style and 
successive additions and accretions, is a 
history in itself of the old times before us, 
and in its cloistered tranquility recalls the 
centuries that have passed over its head 
as a tale that is told. 

Long before the present ancient minster 
rose from its foundations there existed on 
the site a church dedicated toSt. Cuthbert— 
originally, no doubt, something in wattles 
and mud—and the immediate predecessor 
of the present cathedral, built and conse- 
crated shortly before the Conquest, was a 
narrow, gloomy pile more like a temb than 
a temple. Then, as now, the castle—in 
those days a mere earthwork, fenced with 
a wooden stockade—stood close by the 
church, and the whole was enclosed with a 
rude wall, and formed what was known as 
the Haliwerk or Holy Castle, whenee the 
people of Durham were long called the 
Haliwerk folk. 

Such was the aspect of the place when 
Robert Comyn took possession of the castle 
with seven hundred Norman knights and 
men-at-arms, in token of the subjection of 
the land to King William. Upon this the 
smothered resentment of the people burst 
into flame. The Haliwerk had been taken 
from them, the sanctuary profaned by the 
hated foreigners; and soon the fighting 
men of the district were in angry swarm, 
and on some provocation given, Comyn and 
his men were slaughtered every one. Then 
William himself came northwards on his 
mission of destruction. But although the 
whole country round was laid waste, it 
seems that William spared the city itself 
and those belonging to it. Cuthbert him- 
self, it was said, appeared to the Conqueror 





in a warning vision, and William, who had 
a fine vein of superstition in his iron soul, 
may well have been overawed by the repu- 
tation of the saint. Cuthbert’s relics were 
brought back from Lindisfarn, where they 
had been concealed by the frightened 
monks, and things went on as before. But 
the bishop, who had been implicated in the 
rising, fled to the camp of refuge in the Isle 
of Ely, where Hereward and a handful of 
the noblest of Saxons were holding out 
against the Conqueror. The bishop was soon 
betrayed into the Conqueror’s hands, and 
died in prison not long after. And then 
William sent one Walcher, from Lorraine, 
to take possession of the diocese. But before 
long, in a popular tumult caused by the 
murder of Lyulph, a noble Saxon, the new 
bishop was slain, to the cry: ‘Short rede, 
good rede, slea ye the Bishoppe.” To avenge 
this crime a brother bishop, fierce Odo of 
Bayeux, came to Durham and pillaged the 
city. And henceforth the Norman bishops 
ruled the diocese in peace. 

The bishops of the new race were great 
church builders, and soon the narrow, 
gloomy basilica of St. Cuthbert gave place 
to a building on which all the skill and art 
of the day were lavished. William de 
Carelepho laid the foundations of the pre- 
sent building A.D, 1093, and his successor, 
Ralph Flambard, to whom Christchurch in 
Hampshire owes its fine minster church, 
continued the great work. In the twelfth 
century Bishop Pudsey built the fine 
Galilee porch, a work almost unique in 
character, projecting from the west front 
of the cathedral—an ante-chapel rather 
than a porch. According to monkish tradi- 
tion, the Galilee owes its origin and position 
to the peculiar idiosyncrasy of the patron 
saint of the minster. The saint is reputed 
to have felt, or, at all events, to have 
professed, a great antipathy to the female 
sex, and to have carried this animosity 
beyond the tomb. Later on he is said to 
have chased King Edward’s queen, Philippa, 
from the priory where she was sleeping, the 
queen making her escape in attire as light 
and simple as that assumed by the 
citizens of Calais when they surrendered 
their city to King Edward. Other stories 
are in existence which illustrate the pecu- 
liar churlishness attributed to the saint— 
a churlishness which after all, perhaps, was 
invented, post mortem, to account for some 
ancient superstition clinging to the site of 
the cathedral. But, anyhow, no woman 
was allowed to visit St. Cuthbert’s shrine 
or to pass beyond a certain point in the 
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nave of the cathedral. And it is related 
that certain women, having determined, 
with quite natural curiosity, to have a look 
at the shrine, “exalted with the most 
curious workmanship of fine and costly 
green marble all limned and gilt with 
gold,” dressed themselves up in men’s 
attire, but were detected by the vigilant 
saint and turned back in disgrace. 

With these peculiar feelings it was 
quite natural that the saint should strongly 
object to a lady-chapel, projected by 
Bishop Pudsey in the first instance—a 
chapel to be built beyond the existing 
choir, according to the then prevalent 
architectural fashion, and to be dedicated 
to the Virgin, from which chapel it would 
be out of all character to exclude the sex. 
Thus, when the builders attempted to 
excavate the foundations of the proposed 
building, the solid rock began to crack and 
split in all directions, no doubt owing to 
the machinations of the unruly saint. The 
work was abandoned in haste, and the 
present Galilee chapel or porch commenced 
instead, where women could perform their 
devotions without actually penetrating into 
the interior of the minster. But why this 
porch or chapel should be called Galilee 
has long exercised the minds of archzolo- 
gists—the most generally received explana- 
tion being that the women who worshipped 
there were considered in some way inferior, 
as were the Galileans among the Jews. 
Bat more probably the real explanation 
is to be sought in an ancient rite, com- 
pletely lost sight of in England since the 
Reformation, but preserved to memory in 
the records of the diocese of Rouen, which, 
in Bishop Pudsey’s time, was intimately 
connected with the English Church. In 
the fabric rolls of Rouen Cathedral, a 
certain ancient balustrade over the porch 
is called ‘Galerie du viri Galilei.” And 
looking a little farther into the matter we 
find that it was the custom on Ascension 
Day to illustrate the event commemorated 
on that day in a vivid, realistic manner. A 
procession was formed through the streets 
which eventually massed itself about the 
western porch, where the market-place in 
front and all the windows round would be 
filled with spectators. Then two canons or 
choristers, representing the two men in 
white garments of the sacred story, 
ascended to the gallery and addressed the 
gazing crowd in the canticle: “ Viri 
Galilei quid statis aspicientes in ccelum ?”— 
“Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven?” Now in all probability 








a similar custom at Durham gave a name 
to the porch, from the roof of which this 
ancient mystery was enacted. 

Another ancient custom—an open-air 
celebration, consisting of the singing of 
Te Deum from the central tower of the 
cathedral—was continued, with a short 
interruption during the Commonwealth, 
almost to the present day, and its origin 
may be thus briefly told, it was inA.D. 1346, 
when that noble prince, Edward the Third, 
was making war in France, and making 
war to some purpose; for the battle of 
Crécy had just been fought and won. The 
news of the battle had not reached the 
north country, however, where all was con- 
fusion and dismay. For David of Scotland, 
urged to make a diversion in favour of 
France, had come over the borders with a 
large army, of sixty thousand men, say the 
chroniclers, and was laying waste the 
country. Presently the hardy Scotch horse- 
men were swarming about Durham, and 
the Scotch king sat down before the place 
to besiege it. The Haliwerk was now in 
imminent danger; with no relief to be 
looked for from the south, the king being 
away and all the best of his fighting-men. 
To the flower of Scotland, and to an army 
flushed with triumph, could only be opposed 
the hastily raised country levies commanded 
by the knights and squires of the district. 
But the English were united by a strong, 
stern purpose, to save their pleasant land 
and the fair shrine of St. Cuthbert, with 
their wives and children, and all who 
had fled to the hill city for safety 
from the cruel mercies of the Scots. 
And so with the Haliwerk folk mustered 
all the stout men of the country round ; 
the men from Teesdale and Weardale, from 
Raby and Lumley, and Brancepeth, with 
the barons and knights who led the 
musters ; and at the head of them all was 
holy St. Cuthbert’s banner, the blessed 
Corporax cloth with which the saint him- 
self had served mass. 

The Scotch, always ready for fighting, 
struck tents and came out to the battle- 
field, then called Redhills, but known now 
as Neville’s Cross, from a cross erected 
by Lord Ralph Neville, one of the heroes 
of the fight, a broken shaft of which still 
remains to mark the site of the battle. 
The ground is hilly and broken, rising 
gradually from the river, and well in sight 
of the minster towers. Close by the battle- 
field, upona small mound or hillock called 
Maidens’ Bower, the monks took their 
stand in full view of the fight, while 
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St. Cuthbert’s banner, floating in the air, 
now rose, now fell, with the varying fortunes 
of the day. From the highest tower of the 
minster a group of priests and monks held 
their comrades in view, and gave news of 
the progress of the battle to the anxious 
crowd below: women, children, old men 
past fighting, whose fate hung upon the 
issue of the day. For long that issue was 
doubtful, but at last the banner of St. 
Cuthbert was seen to be waved in triumph. 
The Scots were flying in all directions, their 
king himself was a captive. And then from 
the lofty minster tower rose the song of 
triumph and praise, the Te Deum chanted 
with all the fervour of proud and thank- 
ful hearts, the whole city joining in the 
hymn of victory. And for nigh five hun- 
dred years, on the anniversary of this 
deliverance, the song of triumph was re- 
peated ; long after Cuthbert’s shrine had 
been despoiled, and a race of Scotch kings 
had come and gone, and victories by land 
and sea had obscured the memory of this 
ancient triumph. 

Perhaps it was natural that the digni- 
taries of Durham should cling tenaciously 
to old customs, seeing that they brought 
such wealth and privilege in their train. 
The Prince-Bishop of Durham long 
held a position that was without equal in 
the realm. In his own county he was 
supreme. The king’s writs did not run 
there, nor could the king’s judges sit in 
judgment. All the royal prerogatives of 
justice and mercy lay with the bishop. 
The barons of the county were the 
bishop’s men, and he had his own courts 
of exchequer and of chancery. Except 
for the earldoms of Chester and Lancaster 
—titles that were practically appanages 
of the royal line—the power of the 
bishop had no _ counterpart in the 
kingdom. But England was not big 
enough to hold petty princes, and the 
Crown had become overwhelmingly power- 
ful when Henry the Eighth, soon after the 
Pilgrimage of Grace, abolished the chief 
powers of the bishop’s jurisdiction with a 
stroke of the pen. Such privileges as the 
bishop retained were chiefly of the cere- 
monial and judicial order. He was per- 
petual justice of the peace and perpetual 
chancellor. He might take his seat on the 
bench with the king’s judges, and even 
remain there in his purple robes while 
sentence of death was passed, although the 
canons of the Church forbade the presence 
of one in holy orders on such occasions. 
At the present time, however, when all 





the vast estates of the bishopric are vested 
in the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the 
Bishop of Durham has little to show for 
his ancient rights and privileges, except his 
precedence over other bishops and a larger 
income than the usual episcopal stipend. 

But among the advantages which make 
the present lot of the Bishop of Durham 
endurable must be counted his fine 
old palace at Bishop Auckland—a palace 
built by Bishop Cosins, in the seventeenth 
century, on the site of the ancient palace 
of Anthony Bec. The noble park about 
it, with its fine timber—the name of Auck- 
land signifies Oakland — with the river 
Gaunless winding through, shows many 
charming vistas of wood and water, and a 
sweet landscape beyond. Originally, doubt- 
less, vigorous Bishop Bec chose the seat 
from its position upon the Roman road, 
old Watling Street, which afforded easy 
access to the chief strongholds in the 
county, while the Roman station close by 
offered a convenient choice of building 
materials. 

Right through the county runs Roman 
Watling Street, crossing the Tyne at 
Piercebridge, where an ancient three-arched 
bridge possibly stands on Roman founda- 
tions. Thence the road ran on a bee-line 
past Bishop Auckland, and crossed the 
river near Binchester — another ancient 
bridge of the fourteenth century at 
Newton Cap again suggesting an earlier 
Roman bridge on the site. Near Bin- 
chester a cross-road, presently to be 
noticed, forms a junction. Of the Roman 
station at Binchester—thanks, no doubt, 
to Bishop Bec and the palace-builders— 
there are few traces left, but stray altars 
and sculptured stones found upon the site 
are to be met with in museums and private 
collections. One of the votive altars, 
dedicated by the tribune of a cohort to 
several deities, is frankly owned to be put 
up for “ good luck,” and we feel a kind of 
sympathy for this shadowy tribune, who, 
perhaps, had seen many luckier fellows 
promoted over his head. A story, too, is 
told by a recent wanderer of a farmer’s 
wife, not long ago, who had appropriated 
one of these sculptured stones for a cheese- 
press, without noticing the figure upon it, 
which, when pointed out to her, “ Get out, 
you nasty thing!” she cried, throwing it 
out of doors ; “ ye have brought me naught 
but ill-luck with my cheese.” A story 
which shows that the belief in good and 
ili luck is as powerful now as fourteen 
centuries ago. 
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But while the station at Binchester is 
hardly recognisable, the next station on 
the Roman itinerary at Lanchester shows 
extensive remains of walls and earthworks, 
and this, although the village church and 
many neighbouring houses seem to have 
been built from the materials there found. 
From Lanchester, Watling Street ran 
directly north to Ebchester, where it 
crossed the river Derwent, which forms 
the boundary of the county. 

Another line of Roman communication 
is worth notice, not so much in itself, for it 
is well-nigh obliterated, as for the nume- 
rous feudal castles and stately seats to be 
found upon it. The natural impulse of our 
Teutonic forefathers when they came across 
a good road was to build a dwelling upon 
it and to prevent anybody else from passing. 
Hence the numerous parks and seats which 
in all parts of the country cluster upon 
Roman roads, Watling Street being perhaps 
an exception, as one of the three great 
roads of the kingdom always kept up as 
public highways. 

To return to our line of march, 
which enters the county at Barnard 
Castle—the castle built by Barnard Baliol 
on a fine romantic site upon the river Tees. 
Barnard was the grandfather of John 
Baliol, the sometime King of Scotland, of 
a family originally from Bailleul, in High 
Normandy—an unfortunate family which 
risked its broad English lands to grasp at 
the prickly crown of Scotland, and finally 
lost both lands and crown together. When 
Edward the First confiscated John Baliol’s 
possessions he gave Barnard Castle to Guy, 
Earl of Warwick, and with the earldom of 
Warwick it remained for many genera- 
tions, and came at last to Richard Crook- 
back, in right of his wife, the daughter of 
the King-maker. From the Crown, the 
castle passed by sale to the ancestor of its 
present possessor, the Duke of Cleveland. 
The ruins of the castle stand on a noble 
rock eighty feet above the bed of the river 
Tees, which foams below over a rocky bed 
of limestone and grey marble, Baliol’s 
mighty tower dominating the whole. 

High crowned he sits in dawning pale, 
The sovereign of the lovely dale. 

From Barnard Castle a walk of a few 
miles brings us to Streatlam Castle, dating 
from the fourteenth century, but a good 
deal modernised. This was the chief seat 
of the Bowes family, who rose to great 
fortune in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
when Sir George Bowes became the cham- 
pion of the Crown against the rebel lords. 








Many interesting documents relating to 
this rebellion of 1509 are stored in the 
muniment-room of the castle. From that 
time the Bowes family added estate to 
estate and castle to castle; but much of 
their property passed, in the eighteenth 
century, by marriage, to the Earls of 
Strathmore. / 

Next on the line of march is Raby, one 
of the finest of the old feudal mansions 
that are still going concerns, with their 
ancient walls and towers standing, and sur- 
rounded by lands that still own their sway. 
Raby was once the great seat of the Nevilles 
—those Nevilles who bore a galley as their 
cognizance—a family whose honours cul- 
minated in the Earl of Westmoreland and 
Richmond, of the days of Agincourt, the 
Cousin Westmoreland of Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fifth, who wanted more men 
from England—a family that came to ruin 
in Queen Elizabeth’s time, when Percys 
and Nevilles took up arms for the ancient 
Church in that rising in the North which is 
described in Wordsworth’s White Doe of 
Rylstone. The last of the Nevilles died 
in exile and penury, and the vast posses- 
sions of the family fell to the Crown, 
and Raby was left to desolation, where 
once 

Seven hundred knights, retainers all 


Of Neville, at their master’s call 
Had sat together in Raby Hall. 


The huge kitchen still remains, with its 
enormous hearth, in evidence of the truth 
of this account. But its hospitable days 
ended with the Nevilles. The Vanes got 
Raby in the reign of James the First, for 
an old song, representing it as a mere stone- 
heap. And here lived the Sir Harry Vane 
so obnoxious to Cromwell—“ the Lord 
deliver us from Sir Harry Vane ”—but still 
more obnoxious to the Royalists, and who 
was one of the few victims of the Restora- 
tion. Sir Harry’s son, however, inherited 
the castle, and was raised to the peerage 
by William the Third as Baron Barnard. 
Lord Barnard stripped and dismantled 
Raby out of spite to his son, instigated, it 
is said, by his wife, 2 woman, according to 
popular tradition, of a very fiendish temper. 
The unnatural mother is said still to haunt 
the castle, and may be met with on the 
battlements at night, busily engrossed with 
her knitting, which she manipulates with 
a pair of brass knitting-needles. The 
Vanes are now represented by the Duke of 
Cleveland. 

Keeping to this same line of road, and 
passing Bishop Auckland, already noticed, 
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we come to Brancepeth, another ancient 
seat of the Nevilles. 

Now joy for you and sudden cheer, 

Ye watchmen upon Brancepeth Towers. 

But the towers are now levelled, and 
only a few fragments remain of the home of 
the Nevilles, set in the modern buildings. 

3eyond Durham, at some little distance 
to the right of our line of road, lies Cocken 
Hall, beautifully situated in a romantic 
glen, almost encircled by the river Wear, 
but now well smoked by the great Cocken 
Colliery ; and then we come to Chester- 
le-Street, with the great houses of Lumley 
and Lambton close at hand. Lumley 
is especially interesting as the seat of a 
family which has been of mark in the dis- 
trict from days before the Conquest ; the 
Lumleys claiming descent from Lyulph, for 
whose sake Bishop Walcher was slain, and 
from the Saxon earl, Uchtred. 

Then there is Lambton close by, whose 
very name suggests coal. In 1854 the 
stately mansion was well-nigh swallowed 
up, not by an earthquake, but by subsi- 
dence into a worked-out and forgotten coal- 
mine. The house has been since almost 
rebuilt, and the coal-mine bricked up with 
the expenditure of ten million bricks, a 
sort of subterranean pyramid that may 
puzzle the archeologists of the Antipodes 
when our day is gone by. 

Lambton is the scene of one of those 
worm or dragon stories, of which we had 
example at Bamborough. Only this time 
the dragon was no enchanted princess to 
be restored with a kiss, but a real, noxious, 
fighting ‘“ varmint” with which no truce 
could be held. As fast as the valiant 
knight of Lambton cut it to pieces, the 
worm reunited, and the knight only pre- 
vailed by taking the advice of a wise 
woman, and clothing himself in armour 
edged with razor-blades. Then the knight 
took his stand on a rock in the River 
Wear, the dragon’s favourite haunt, and 
awaited events. The worm attacked and 
entwined the knight furiously, but was 
cut to pieces by the razor-blades, and the 
fragments falling into the river were carried 
away beyond any possibility of reunion. 
To this story is joined another ancient 
piece of folk-lore. The wise woman claimed 
as her reward the first object the knight 
might meet on his return, which proved to 
be his own son. And this son could only 
be redeemed by all the subsequent and un- 
born generations having their lives shortened 
a piece, while it was decreed that no chief of 
the house should die in his bed for seven, or 





some say nine, generations. The curious 
part of the story is, that the family has 
ever since been a short-lived one, and that 
so recently as the last century a certain 
General Lambton, whohad made up hismind 
to die quietly in his bed, was obliged to hide 
a stout cudgel under his mattress, lest, when 
his last moments approached, his servants 
should drag him out of bed in their zeal 
for the fulfilment of the family prophecy. 

To the left of our line of route, not far 
from Gateshead, lies Ravensworth Castle, 
the seat of the baron of that ilk, a fine 
modern building that retains two towers of 
the ancient castle. And in the neighbour- 
hood is Gibside, connected with the strange 
history of the heiress of the Bowes family, 
widow of the Earl of Strathmore, who 
bestowed her hand in second nuptials upon 
one Stoney Robinson, a reckless adventurer, 
who plundered and maltreated the poor lady 
most wickedly. Many of the incidents in 
Thackeray’s Barry Lyndon are drawn from 
the veritable history of this unhappy couple. 

A good deal to the right of our line, not 
far from Monk Wearmouth, lies Hylton 
Castle, once the seat of the ancient family 
of that name, a knightly, warlike race that 
fought in all the battles of medieval times, 
but which died out in a stagnant manner at 
last. The ruin of the family was achieved 
by one of its members in the seven- 
teenth century, who, taking offence with 
his relations in general, retired to live in 
obscurity at Billinghurst in Sussex, and 
finally bequeated all his property, for a 
term of ninety-nine years, to the Corpora- 
tion of London. Endless litigation followed, 
and what the lawyers spared was 
wasted in the Civil Wars; and it is said 
that the last of the Hyltons died, a small 
shopkeeper, at Gateshead. The castle is 
rich in antiquities, and is haunted by its 
own familiar spirit—the cauld lad of 
Hylton, a being of the brownie species. 
The story goes that, scandalised at the 
lightness of attire in which the brownie 
was accustomed to make his appearance, 
the servants of the house combined to make 
him a suit of clothes, upon seeing which, 
he exclaimed : 


Here’s a cloak and there’s a hood, 
The cauld lad o’ Hilton will do no mair good, 


and forthwith disappeared. But, according 
to the belief in the neighbourhood, the 
clothes have long since been worn out, and 
the brownie has returned to look for a new 
suit. On the decay of the Hyltons the estate 
was bought by the Bowes family, to whom 
the brownie has transferred his homage. 
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There are certain places which should be 
arranged in a category to themselves ; 
highly interesting from history and asso- 
ciations, they have become so much altered 
and transformed, that people should care- 
fully avoid visiting them, the disenchant- 
ment is so great. Among these is Jarrow, 
the once tranquil retreat of the father of 
English history, a spot endeared to every 
student of the national literature, but now 
lying in a caldron of smoke and turmoil in 
the grimiest part of the coal district, among 
the ballast-hills and ship-building yards of 
the Tyne. Still, there is an interesting 
Norman church, and some remains of con- 
ventual buildings—though nothing so early 
as Baeda’s time, probably; since when, 
indeed, the monastery was burnt and 
plundered by the Danes—and in the 
vestry of the church is an ancient relic 
known as Baeda’s chair, which seems to 
have survived these conflagrations. 

In the same category, too, is Monk 
Wearmouth, the site of one of the earliest 
religious settlements on the coast. In 674 
Bishop Benedict built the abbey church, 
and dedicated it to St. Peter, bringing 
over artificers from the Continent to build 
it after the Roman fashion, and filling 
the windows with glass—then an almost 
unheard-of refinement ‘of luxury. The 
present ancient church of St. Peter’s pro- 
bably contains some fragments of the 
early Saxon minster. But itis best to read 
of the glories of the place in some old folio, 
and to leave the rest to the imagination. 

The Bishop’s county, indeed, has been 
invaded and annexed on every side; the 
miners and pitmen have turned many fair 
scenes into dreary wastes, while the wealth 
and luxury they have created with their 
roots in all this grime and toil, expand 
their flowers and fragrance in London, 
Paris, or Rome. And all this gives to the 
chronicles of the county a somewhat 
melancholy and retrospective flavour : 

The days of mirth and peace are fled, 
Youth’s golden locks to silver turn ; 


Each northern floweret droops its head, 
By Marwood Chase and Langley Burn. 





JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER-CUDLIP). 
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CHAPTER XXI, A PLEASANT EVENING. 


“T HATE recitations, don’t you?” Effie 
said, shrugging her shoulders disapprov- 
ingly, as she saw the crowd swaying in the 
direction of the large drawing-room, from 





the end of which the talented American 
actor was going to declaim to a delighted 
audience. “Come with me, Jenifer, into 


the ante-room or somewhere away from 
I’ve hundreds of things to say 


this herd. 
to you.” 

*‘T do like recitations, and the hundreds 
of things could have been said before, and 
can wait now,” Jenifer replied. 

‘“‘ No, that’s just what they can’t do; and 
don’t be huffy about my not having been 
over to see you yet. I literally haven’t 
lived a moment’s time to myself since I 
left Moor Royal, and I have been more 
worried in these weeks than in all my life 
put together before I married.” 

“What has worried you? Is Mr. Jervoise 
worse?” Jenifer asked, allowing herself to 
be drawn aside by the absorbing Effie in 
spite of her desire to hear the recitation. 

“Oh no, old Jervoise keeps about the 
same; it wouldn’t worry me very much if 
he were worse, to tell the truth ; he’s no 
pleasure to himself, and he’s the reverse of 
one to Flora and everybody else. Flora’s 
as good and kind as she can be; if it 
weren’t for her I should never have a 
penny in my pocket. It’s dreadful for poor 
Hugh to be so short of money. Of course 
if we hadn’t been driven out from Moor 
Royal we could have gone on living quietly 
there, making very little ready money do, 
till things arranged themselves ; but, as it 
is, we have been driven out by Jack’s 
marriage and other things, and the end of 
it is that we can hardly pay our way from 
day to day, and are getting fearfully in 
debt besides. I never heard of a girl being 
so badly treated altogether as I’ve been. 
And Hugh’s family don’t help him at all. 
All the help we get comes from my side of 
the house.” 

Jenifer winced under these words. 
Keenly as she felt the injustice of them, 
there was in them just enough surface 
truth to hurt her sharply. On the face of 
it, there was a certain amount of hardship 
in Effie’s being so soon deprived of the 
home for which she had married. That 
she had been so deprived was partly her 
husband’s fault, and partly her own. 


| Nevertheless it was hard. 


“I’m afraid Hubert’s side of the house is 
in rather a pitiful plight, Effie; my poor 
mother has so little for herself that she 
can’t help her sons.” 

“ And your singing-lessons cost a good 
deal, don’t they?” asked Effie reproach- 
fully. 

“They do.” Jenifer spoke curtly, for 
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she had no desire to enter into the subject, 
and to reveal to Mrs. Hubert Ray that she 
paid for her singing-lessons out of the 
money she had saved during her father’s 
life. 

“When are you going to begin to make 
money by your singing?” Effie went on 
in her graceful, ruthless, unconcerned way. 
“Lessons are all very well, but if you 
don’t utilise the lessons they’re no-real 
good, are they? If Mrs. Campbell would 
only ask you to sing to-night, the right 
people would hear you, and it would be 
all ever so much easier for you when you 
do come out. If you had come with me 
instead of with that person who blundered 
the minute she came in, I could have 
arranged with Bell Campbell that you 
should be asked to sing. It’s such an 
opportunity lost. But, as I was saying to 
Hugh to-day, the Rays have the knack of 
doing the wrong thing at the wrong time. 
Isn’t it dreadful—awful—for me, a married 
woman, to have to go to my sister for every 
penny I spend ?” 

*T didn’t know things were so bad with 
Hubert,” Jenifer said. 

“You didn’t know! How should you 
know, when you've gone off and never 
taken the trouble to enquire? Bad with 
Hubert? I should rather think they were 
bad! It makes me quite ill every time a 
bill comes in, and I buy nothing for myself 
out of the money he gives me. Surely 
your mother might let him have a little 
money, till he can screw some more out of 
that horrible Mr. Boldero.” 

‘Would you take anything from my 
poor mother’s pittance? Would Hubert 
do that +” . 

“Of course he must if he can’t get it, 
anywhere else,” Effie retorted angrily. “I 
hate the lodgings I’m in now. Lodgings 
are horrid, the best of them, and ours are 
not the best by any means. It’s much 
nicer, and I believe quite as cheap, 
staying at hotels ; but Hugh is getting so 
grumpy that I have to put up with being 
poked into any hole he happens to think 
suitable. Jack’s behindhand with his 
rent for the home-farm, too. Isn’t that 
shameful ?” 

“*What can I do?” poor Jenifer asked 
in sudden, despairing rage. ‘ Everything 
was left to Hubert. The rest of us are 
penniless and powerless.” 

“Jack has no right to be short of 
money,” Effie said with crushing scorn. 
“He can have no expenses. At least, his 
wife can have, or can want, none of the 





expenses of a lady. He married acommon 
woman. She might save him the expense 
of servants, at least. I have to go without 
a riding-horse and a brougham, and if I 
have to give up these things, surely Mrs. 
John Ray might be contented to live as 
she has been accustomed to live in her 
father’s house. I shall go and see your 
mother to-morrow, Jenifer, and tell her 
how wretchedly off we are. Living as you 
do, you oughtn’t to spend half her income, 
so she can help us if she likes,” 

“The lace and jewellery you have on 
to-night represents more than half our 
income—my mother’s income,” Jenifer 
remarked. 

“‘ How mean to taunt me with wearing 
what I owe to my sister’s generosity ! 
Flora gave me nearly everything I’m wear- 
ing. I suppose you would have me sell 
the rings off my fingers, or pawn them ? 
Jenifer, you are selfish; everything is 
going easily and comfortably with you, 
and you don’t care a bit about the bothers 
that beset your brother and me; it’s to be 
hoped that your mother will have a little 
more feeling for her own son, whatever she 
may think about me. You won’t interfere 
to stop her doing anything for us, I sup- 
pose, Jenifer? You'll hardly carry your 
selfishness to that extent ?” 

“‘T shall carry it to the extent of trying 
to prevent my mother robbing herself of 
any one of the few paltry comforts she 
has for the sake of her children, who don’t 
deserve it,” Jenifer said hotly. 

“Oh, that’s the line you take, is it?” 
Mrs. Hubert asked with a fine sneer on 
her expressive lips. ‘‘ Hugh, the eldest 
son, the only one of you on whom your 
father showed any reliance in his will, is 
‘unworthy’ of the most meagre help his 
mother might give him, while you are 
worthy of all she has or can get, of course ! 
We all know that your mother must be 
robbing herself of nearly every comfort she 
has, in order to keep you in town for your 
pleasure. Lodgings in Upper Hamilton 
Place are a cruel luxury for you to indulge 
in, if your mother pays for them.” And 
with this parting shot Mrs. Hubert Ray 
rose up, and walked off, leaving Jenifer 
alone with many uncomfortable thoughts. 

Was she, indeed, by insisting on carry- 
ing out this venture of hers, acting selfishly, 
and impoverishing her mother? Was she 
risking too much on the little chance she 
was now beginning to feel she had with 
the public vocally. That by means of her 
voice—her “ one gift” as shethought it—she 
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might make money enough to shape things 
prettily and pleasantly for her mother, had 
been her one aim. Was that aim futile? 
Were the ways in which she was striving 
to carry it out ignoble and selfish ? 

“ What can I do now? and what shall I 
do if I fail in the end?” the girl asked 
herself in bitterness of spirit as she sat 
alone in a deserted ante-room, with the 
laughter called forth by the great American 
actor’s first comic recitation ringing in her 
ears. 

Why had she come here? Why had she 
come out of her quiet peacefulness to be 
hectored into a state of repining fury by 
Effie, to be overlooked by Captain Edge- 
cumb, and to have Mrs. Hatton mistaken 
for her by Mrs. Campbell? Why had she 
come only to learn that her brothers were 
in direful difficulties, and that she was 
powerless to help them ? 

“You alone here! I’ve been hunting 
all over the place for you.” 

It was Captain Edgecumb who broke 
into the midst of her miserable reflections, 
with a look of such genuine delight at 
having found her, that insensibly she 
brightened back into her better self. 

“TY saw Mrs. Hubert collar you and carry 
you off, and bitter experience told me I'd 
better not interfere with any little affair 
she might have on hand, so I bided my 
time.” 

“Bided it with Mrs. Hatton, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, I got beyond her borders ten 
minutes ago. She wanted to have the 
American actor made known to her, he 
being the newest star shining here 
to-night; so I caught Arch Campbell, 
delivered him and his will up to her, and 
freed myself.” 

“ Enjoy your freedom. Do go about and 
enjoy yourself, because, to tell the truth, I 
can’t enjoy you or rnything else just now. 
Do go, and let me get over the reccllection 
of the last quarter of an hour with Effie.” 

“TI thought she’d been bothering you,” 
he said indignantly. 

“ That’s not the word; she has distressed 
me, and made me feel almost hopeless. Do 
you know—have you heard ?” 

“That Hubert is in difficulties? Yes; 
but don’t you distress yourself about it; 
neither he nor she will go without a single 
thing they want, and the Moor Royal 
property (which they can’t sell) will always 
keep them afloat. The shoe doesn’t pinch 
them very hard, depend on that.” 

Then she told him that Effie con- 





templated applying to her mother for aid, 
and added : 

“ Her sons are making themselves thorns 
in her flesh, and I have no healing power. 
Poor mother! poor dear mother ! ” 

Then ali in a minute it was done. 

How it came to him to be so eloquent 
he never understood himself. The words 
seemed to form themselves, and pour them- 
selves out with a fervour and fittingness 
that astonished him. In a few sentences, 
spoken with inconceivable rapidity, he made 
Jenifer understand and feel that here, by 
her side, was a man ready and eager to 
brave all life’s evils with and for her, if 
only she would let him. And not only for 
her, but for her mother also. If Jenifer 
would only take him for her husband, Mrs, 
Ray should never again lack filial attention 
and consideration from a son. 

No, he wouldn’t allow her to say that he 
was speaking rashly and without due con- 
sideration. He had waited, waited sorely 
against his will, but very patiently, and 
now he was in a position to speak as a 
man should speak to a woman when he 
asked her to marry him. His search 
after remunerative employment had been 
successful sooner than he had ventured to 
expect. The secretaryship of a club to 
which a number of his most influential 
military friends belonged had fallen vacant, 
and had been offered to him with flattering 
unanimity on the part of all those con- 
cerned in his candidateship. On the 
stipend he would receive—seven hundred a 
year—and the little private property he had, 
he felt he could offer Jenifer such a home 
and position as she was entitled to expect. 
Then he dwelt at some length, but not 
tediously, on the length, and strength, and 
disinterestedness of his attachment to her, 
and Jenifer listened passively, interrupting 
him neither by word nor movement. 

When he ceased speaking she roused 
herself, and the effort she made to do 
so was apparent to him. There was 
no surprise, no agitation, no trembling 
happiness in the manner in which she 
answered : 

“You have said a good deal about the 
devotion and consideration, the respect 
and tenderness, with which you would treat 
my mother if I marry you. Do you quite 
mean it all? My mother is so much to 
me, she has had such suffering and dis- 
appointment through my brothers lately, 
that I am bound to make any bargain I 
can that may add to her happiness.” 

“Bound to make any ‘bargain’!” he 
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she had no desire to enter into the subject, 
and to reveal to Mrs. Hubert Ray that she 
paid for her singing-lessons out of the 
money she. had saved during her father’s 
life. 

“ When are you going to begin to make 
money by your singing?” Effie went on 
in her graceful, ruthless, unconcerned way. 
“Lessons are all very well, but if you 
don’t utilise the lessons they’re no real 
good, are they? If Mrs. Campbell would 
only ask you to sing to-night, the right 
people would hear you, and it would be 
all ever so much easier for you when you 
do come out. If you had come with me 
instead of with that person who blundered 
the minute she came in, I could have 
arranged with Bell Campbell that you 
| should be asked to sing. It’s such an 
opportunity lost. But, as I was saying to 
Hugh to-day, the Rays have the knack of 
doing the wrong thing at the wrong time. 
Isn’t it dreadful—awful—for me, a married 
woman, to have to go to my sister for every 
penny I spend ?” 

‘T didn’t know things were so bad with 
Hubert,” Jenifer said. 

“You didn’t know! How should you 
know, when you've gone off and never 
taken the trouble to enquire? Bad with 
Hubert? I should rather think they were 
bad! It makes me quite ill every time a 
bill comes in, and I buy nothing for myself 
out of the money he gives me. Surely 
your mother might let him have a little 
money, till he can screw some more out of 
that horrible Mr. Boldero.” 

* Would you take anything from my 
poor mother’s pittance? Would Hubert 
do that?” 

“Of course he must if he can’t get it, 
anywhere else,” Effie retorted angrily. “I 
hate the lodgings I’m in now. Lodgings 
are horrid, the best of them, and ours are 
not the best by any means. It’s much 
nicer, and I believe quite as cheap, 
staying at hotels ; but Hugh is getting so 
grumpy that I have to put up with being 
poked into any hole he happens to think 


suitable. Jack’s behindhand with his 
rent for the home-farm, too. Isn’t that 
shameful ?” 


“What can I do?” poor Jenifer asked 
in sudden, despairing rage. ‘ Everything 
was left to Hubert. The rest of us are 
penniless and powerless.” 

“Jack has no right to be short of 
money,” Effie said with crushing scorn. 
“He can have no expenses. At least, his 
wife can have, or can want, none of the 





expenses of a lady. He married acommon 
woman. She might save him the expense 
of servants, at least. I have to go without 
a riding-horse and a brougham, and if I 
have to give up these things, surely Mrs. 
John Ray might be contented to live as 
she has been accustomed to live in her 
father’s house. I shall go and see your 
mother to-morrow, Jenifer, and tell her 
how wretchedly off we are. Living as you 
do, you oughtn’t to spend half her income, 
so she can help us if she likes,” 

“The lace and jewellery you have on 
to-night represents more than half our 
income—my mother’s income,” Jenifer 
remarked. 

** How mean to taunt me with wearing 
what I owe to my sister’s generosity | 
Flora gave me nearly everything I’m wear- 
ing. I suppose you would have me sell 
the rings off my fingers, or pawn them ? 
Jenifer, you are selfish; everything is 
going easily and comfortably with you, 
and you don’t care a bit about the bothers 
that beset your brother and me; it’s to be 
hoped that your mother will have a little 
more feeling for her own son, whatever she 
may think about me. You won’t interfere 
to stop her doing anything for us, I sup- 
pose, Jenifer? You'll hardly carry your 
selfishness to that extent ?” 

“‘T shall carry it to the extent of trying 
to prevent my mother robbing herself of 
any one of the few paltry comforts she 
has for the sake of her children, who don’t 
deserve it,” Jenifer said hotly. 

“Oh, that’s the line you take, is it?” 
Mrs. Hubert asked with a fine sneer on 
her expressive lips. ‘‘ Hugh, the eldest 
son, the only one of you on whom your 
father showed any reliance in his will, is 
‘unworthy’ of the most meagre help his 
mother might give him, while you are 
worthy of all she has or can get, of course ! 
We all know that your mother must be 
robbing herself of nearly every comfort she 
has, in order to keep you in town for your 
pleasure. Lodgings in Upper Hamilton 
Place are a cruel luxury for you to indulge 
in, if your mother pays for them.” And 
with this parting shot Mrs. Hubert Ray 
rose up, aud walked off, leaving Jenifer 
alone with many uncomfortable thoughts. 

Was she, indeed, by insisting on carry- 


Ing out this venture of hers, acting selfishly, 


and impoverishing her mother? Was she 
risking too much on the little chance she 
was now beginning to feel she had with 
the public vocally. That by means of her 
voice—her “‘ one gift” as shethought it—she 
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might make money enough to shape things 
prettily and pleasantly for her mother, had 
been her one aim. Was that aim fatile? 
Were the ways in which she was striving 
to carry it out ignoble and selfish ? 

“ What can I do now? and what shall I 
do if I fail in the end?” the girl asked 
herself in bitterness of spirit as she sat 
alone in a deserted ante-room, with the 
laughter called forth by the great American 
actor’s first comic recitation ringing in her 
ears. 

Why had she come here? Why had she 
come out of her quiet peacefulness to be 
hectored into a state of repining fury by 
Effie, to be overlooked by Captain Edge- 
cumb, and to have Mrs. Hatton mistaken 
for her by Mrs. Campbell? Why had she 
come only to learn that her brothers were 
in direful difficulties, and that she was 
powerless to help them ? 

“You alone here! I’ve beon hunting 
all over the place for you.” 

It was Captain Edgecumb who broke 
into the midst of her miserable reflections, 
with a look of such genuine delight at 
having found her, that insensibly she 
brightened back into her better self. 

** T saw Mrs. Hubert collar you and carry 
you off, and bitter experience told me I'd 
better not interfere with any little affair 
she might have on hand, so I bided my 
time.” 

“‘Bided it with Mrs. Hatton, didn’t 
you?” 

“No, I got beyond her borders ten 
minutes ago. She wanted to have the 
American actor made known to her, he 
being the newest star shining here 
to-night; so I caught Arch Campbell, 
delivered him and his will up to her, and 
freed myself.” 

“ Enjoy your freedom. Do go about and 
enjoy yourself, because, to tell the truth, I 
can’t enjoy you or enything else just now. 
Do go, and let me get over the recollection 
of the last quarter of an hour with Effie.” 

“TI thought she’d been bothering you,” 
he said indignantly. 

“ That’s not the word; she has distressed 
me, and made me feel almost hopeless. Do 
you know—have you heard?” 

“That Hubert is in difficulties? Yes; 
but don’t you distress yourself about it; 
neither he nor she will go without a single 
thing they want, and the Moor Royal 
property (which they can’t sell) will always 
keep them afloat. The shoe doesn’t pinch 
them very hard, depend on that.” 

Then she told him that Effie con- 





templated applying to her mother for aid, 
and added : 

“ Her sons are making themselves thorns 
in her flesh, and I have no healing power. 
Poor mother! poor dear mother ! ” 

Then all in a minute it was done. 

How it came to him to be so eloquent 
he never understood himself. The words 
seemed to form themselves, and pour them- 
selves out with a fervour and fittingness 
that astonished him. In a few sentences, 
spoken with inconceivable rapidity, he made 
Jenifer understand and feel that here, by 
her side, was a man ready and eager to 
brave all life’s evils with and for her, if 
only she would let him. And not only for 
her, but for her mother also. If Jenifer 
would only take him for her husband, Mrs, 
Ray should: never again lack filial attention 
and consideration from a son. 

No, he wouldn’t allow her to say that he 
was speaking rashly and without due con- 
sideration. He had waited, waited sorely 
against his will, but very patiently, and 
now he was in a position to speak as a 
man should speak to a woman when he 
asked her to marry him. His search 
after remunerative employment had been 
successful sooner than he had ventured to 
expect. The secretaryship of a club to 
which a number of his most influential 
military friends belonged had fallen vacant, 
and had been offered to him with flattering 
unanimity on the part of all those con- 
cerned in his candidateship. On the 
stipend he would receive—seven hundred a 
year—and the little private property he had, 
he felt he could offer Jenifer such a home 
and position as she was entitled to expect. 
Then he dwelt at some length, but not 
tediously, on the length, and strength, and 
disinterestedness of his attachment to her, 
and Jenifer listened passively, interrupting 
him neither by word nor movement. 

When he ceased speaking she roused 
herself, and the effort she made to do 
so was apparent to him. There was 
no surprise, no agitation, no trembling 
happiness in the manner in which she 
answered : ; 

“You have said a good deal about the 
devotion and consideration, the respect 
and tenderness, with which you would treat 
my mother if I marry you. Do you quite 
mean it all? My mother is so much to 
me, she has had such suffering and dis- 


‘appointment through my brothers lately, 


that I am bound to make any bargain I 
can that may add to her happiness.” 
“Bound to make any ‘bargain’!” he 
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repeated deprecatingly; ‘don’t speak of it 
as quite such a business transaction.” 

“ But it is, that’s what I ought to make 
you understand—that’s what I must’ make 
clear to you before I can agree to what 
you ask. I like you very much, but I like 
my mother very much more. And if I 
thought she would be happier, if I thought 
you'd even partly fill the gap my brothers 
have made in her life, ’d m you to- 
morrow. Isn’t it better that I’ve told you 
this ?” 

‘Much better, if on the top of it you 
tell me that you love me well enough to 
try me.” 

“ T don’t think I know very much about 
love, Captain Edgecumb. I believe I was 
beginning to think a little about it when 
my father died, but his death knocked 
all that kind of nonsense out of me.” 

“Tn connection with whom were you 
beginning to think about it?” he asked, 
half hopeful and half piqued. 

“Why with you,” she said honestly. 
“T thought that day when I met you in 
Exeter, and you went into the game-shop 
for me, that you were much more to be 
liked than any other man I'd ever known, 
and all the way home I thought about you 
every now and again, when I wasn’t think- 
ing of Hubert and his then unknown 
wife.” 

“And those were the kindest thoughts 
you had ever given to any man, do you 
mean me to infer ?” 

“You needn't infer, for I tell you 
straight out that I thought you were more 
to be liked than any man I’d ever known ; 
but that was not being in love, or anything 
like it, and I’m not in anything like it 
now.” 

“But I am,” he said emphatically—so 
emphatically that Jenifer instinctively 
shrank away from him, for she belonged 
entirely to herself still, and was not pre- 
pared to listen stoically to the emphatic 
utterances of any man. “I am, and I'll 
be satisfied with being ‘more to be liked 
than any other man you know’ for the 
present. As for your mother, I can’t im- 
press upon you too strongly how thoroughly 
I shall go with you in helping her—I mean 





in cheering her declining years, and all 
that sort of thing.” 

“Don’t speak in that way,” she said, 
feeling nervous, and so seeming to be 
angry. ‘I can’t bear to think—I can’t 
let anyone speak of my mother’s declining 
years. She was such a happy bonnie 
woman till the trouble of my father’s 
death, and the boys’ mistakes, hurt her 
into seeming older than she is. But 
happiness would make her nearly young 
again—if I could only make her quite 
happy !” 

“Tl help you to do it, Jenifer,” he said 
heartily. 

“Thank you. When you say that, look- 
ing all the time. as if you meant it, I go 
back to the old feeling, and think you 
again more to be liked than any other man 
I ever knew.” 

‘* Had the old feeling grown weak before 
I spoke to you to-night ?” 

“Tt had almost died, I think ; I have had 
so much to think about and to do, you 
know. You didn’t belong to the present 
order of things, and you seemed to have 
forgotten all about me till quite lately. I 
thought you didn’t care to have a girl, 
who wanted to be a public singer, for a 
friend.” 

“You were right. I want her for my 
wife,” he said ; and Jenifer smiled at him, 
and marvelled at herself for not feeling 
more emotion than she did. 

If he had only known it, Captain Edge- 
cumb would have awarded warm thanks 
to Mrs. Hubert Ray for all that she had 
unintentionally done for him this night. 

As for Jenifer, she felt very grateful to 
Captain Edgecumb, her consciousness of 
having promised to be his wife slipping 
away into quite a secondary position by 
the side of her consciousness of his having 
promised to dutifully consider and protect 
her mother. In fact, the one feeling of 
anything approaching to pleasure which 
the girl had in her oddly-arranged engage- 
ment, was this one—that it would open 
out a brighter and more hopeful vista 
for the woman whose sons had made 
her life a dull, arid plain of monotony and 
disappointment, 
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